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Of  Similia  Similibics  Ciirantur  ?  (which  revised 
appears  as  the  essay  Homoeopathy  in  this  book)  The 
New- England  Medical  Gazette  for  March,  1888,  said  : 

Dr.  Mack's  little  brochure  will  be  found  to  occupy  a  some- 
what unique  place  in  the  literature  of  homoeopathy.  The  fact 
that  in  its  title,  the  famous  motto  of  the  homoeopathic  school  is 
followed  by  an  interrogation-point,  rather  than  by  a  period  or 
an  exclamation,  gives  us  a  hint  at  once  as  to  the  author's 
temper  of  mind,  which  is  one  of  candid  inquiry  rather  than  of 
assertion,  dogmatic  or  otherwise.  This  inquiry  into  the  foun- 
dations on  which  similia  similibus  curantur,  as  a  law  of  cure, 
may  rest,  is  conducted  wholly  from  a  metaphysical  standpoint, 
and  the  conclusions  are  drawn  from  analogies  in  the  moral 
world ;  Dr.  Mack  candidly  -  :,sing  that  his  present  experi- 
ence does  not  justify  him  in  dealing  with  the  subject  from  the 
more  material  basis  of  clinical  experience.  Thought,  study, 
and  reasoning  from  analogy,  have,  however,  convinced  him 
that  the  homoeopathic  principle  is  psychically  akin  to  other 
principles  recognized  as  abiding  and  fundamental  ones  in  the 
sphere  of  metaphysical  thought.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  author  has  done  a  substantial  service  to  homoeopathy,  in 
setting  his  conclusions  forth  in  the  admirably  clear  and  logical 
terms  here  employed.  His  brochure  may  be  confidently 
recommended  to  trained  and  exact  thinkers,  professional  and 
lay;  and  will  undoubtedly  attract  such  to  make  experiment  with 
the  homoeopathic  principle,  in  the  working  test,  which  must 
always  be  the  ultimate  and  convincing  one,  and  whose  appeal 
we  know  it  to  be  so  triumphantly  able  to  abide.  Popular 
expositions  and  defences  of  our  law  there  are  many,  and  able 
ones ;  and  beside  them  will  be  surely  found  a  welcome  place 
for  Dr.  Mack's  consideration  of  that  law,  although  it  is 
addressed  less  to  the  popular  mind,  than  to  the  higher  order 
of  minds  whose  conclusions  and  decisions  are  permanent  and 
far-reaching  in  their  influence.  Most  of  our  practitioners  are 
fortunate  enough  to  number  some  such  minds,  among  the 
acquaintances  who  are  likely  some  time  to  question  them  on 
the  subject  of  homoeopathy ;  and  should  therefore  so  far 
familiarize  themselves  with  this  little  work,  as  to  be  able  to 
intelligently  recommend  it  as  a  reply. 
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THE    RELATION    BETWEEN  PA- 
TIENT   AND    PHYSICIAN^BE- 
TWEEN   THE   STATE   AND 
THE    MEDICAL   PRO- 
FESSION. 


In  this  first  paper  I  shall  suggest  what  I 
think  might  prove  a  means  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  relation  between  patient 
and  physician  — the  State  and  the  Med- 
ical Profession— upon  a  basis  m.ore  rational 
than  commonly  obtains. 

In  a  rational  basis  for  this  relation,  or 
for  anything  else,  there  must  be  that  which 
appeals  to  the  reason.  A  medical  man  is 
(or  should  be),  because  of  his  education  and 
experience,  better  able  than  his  patient  to 
apply  principles  in  medical  practice,  and  to 
judge  of  evidence  in  medical  questions  ;  but 
education,  experience  and  evidence  are  not 
reason,  and  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  theo- 
ries upon  which  practice  is  based  the  patient 
may  be  as  competent  to  judge  as  is  his 
physician.     A  recognition  of  these  facts  is 
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essential  to  any  rational  basis  for  the  rela- 
tion between  patient  and  physician,  and 
implies  that  there  is  a  philosophy  of  med- 
ical practice.  Let  the  family  look  to  its 
physician  —  the  State  to  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession— for  an  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
this  philosophy.  I  am  confident  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  public  and  of  the  pro- 
fession would  be  subserved  by  persistent 
demands  of  this  kind.  We  can  imagine 
what,  in  part,  a  few  of  the  answers  elicited 
might  be. 

A  might  say  that  the  practice  of  med- 
icine is  purely  a  matter  of  experience  —  that 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  philosophy  of 
medical  practice :  this  would  be  virtually  to 
concede  that,  however  useful  the  relation 
between  him  and  his  patients,  there  could  be 
no  rational  basis  for  it.  B  might  say  that 
the  only  rational  medical  practice  consists 
in  avoidance  of  or  destruction  of  germs  and 
other  material  causes  of  disease.  C,  that 
X — D,  that  J/  is  the  law,  and  the  only  one, 
to  which  to  look  for  guidance  in  practice. 
Ey  that  psychical  methods  only  should  be 
used.  F  (whose  views  would,  perhaps,  ap- 
pear more  rational  than  any  of  the  forego- 
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ing)  might  agree  to  them  all,  barring  A's, 
excepting  as  to  their  exclusiveness.  The 
variety  of  answers  would  perhaps  be  much 
greater  than  is  here  represented,  but  each 
(dealing  with  the  reasonableness  of  views 
expressed  rather  than  with  evidence)  might 
contribute  to  the  development  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  medical  practice. 

One  may,  if  he  please,  put  himself  into 
a  physician's  hands,  and  abstain  from  all 
thought  of  the  principles  upon  which  he  will 
be  treated  ;  just  as  he  may  commit  his  in- 
terests in  a  suit  wholly  into  the  hands  of  a 
lawyer,  or  the  building  of  his  house  wholly 
into  the  hands  of  an  architect.  But  if  an 
intelligent  man  abstains  from  examining  into 
the  reaso7iableness  of  the  principles  upon 
which  his  physician,  his  lawyer  or  his  archi- 
tect proceeds,  it  should  be  upon  grounds 
other  than  that  he  is  not  competent  to  such 
examination. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  MEDICINE, 


(A  Paper  read  at  the  Meeting  in  May,  1889,  of  The  Illinois 
Homoeopathic  Medical  Association.) 


EDICINE.* 


' '  Deduction  and  induction  are,  in  truth,  two  aspects  of  the 
same  process  ;  and  any  given  method  will  be  called  one  or  the 
other  from  the  aspect  that  predominates.'' — Psychology  (p.  228) 
by  John  Dezvey,  Ph.  D. 

One  finds  in  medical  literature  a  vast 
deal  reg"arding  the  means  used  in  treat- 
ment where  such-and-such  disease  effects 
obtained,   and    the  outcome  of  these  cases. 

■^  My  subject  had  been  inaccurately  announced  as  ' '  The 
.Philosophy  of  Medicine,  "  and  before  reading  my  paper  I  said: 
That  which  to  one  man  seems  the  correct  philosophy  of 
medical  practice  may,  and  perhaps  in  some  of  its  minuter 
details  must,  differ  {rom  that  which  to  another  seems  correct. 
I  have  no  intention  of  presenting  here  any  particular  philos- 
ophy of  piedical  practice;  I  wish  simply  to  urge  it  as  impor- 
tant that  each  one  should,  in  his  own  way,  look  at  questions  of 
medical  practice  from  a  philosophical  as  well  as  from  a 
practical  point  of  view.  My  subject,  then,  is  not  The  Phi- 
losophy of  Medicine;  it  is  Philosophy  and  Medicine. 

Under  the  head  of  Science  any  demonstrated  fact  can  be 
classified.  We  observe  what,  as  matter  of  fact,  are  unmodified 
effects  of  disease:  these  observed  facts  belong  to  the  sciences  of 
pathology  and  symptomatology.  Again,  we  administer  a  drug 
to  one  in  health,  and  observe  what,  as  matter  of  fact,  are  un- 
modified effects  producible  by  that  drug :  drugs,  whose 
unmodified  effects  as  dynamic  poisons  are  known,  constitute 
the  available  materia  medica  of  homoeopathy.  Pathology, 
symptomatology  and  the  materia  medica  of  homoeopathy  are, 
then,  sciences.  The  application,  for  the  benefit  of  one  dis- 
eased, of  knowledge  acquired  from  study  of  the  above  named 
or  other  sciences,  i.  e.,  the  practice  of  medicine,  is  distinctly  an 
art  as  distinguished  from  a  science. 

In  a  purely  philosophical  consideration  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  art   of  practicing  medicine,  intelligent  persons 
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Such  facts,  to  which  additions  are  con- 
stantly being  made,  form  the  basis  of  an 
inductive  philosophy  of  the  healing  art.  It 
is  my  purpose  in  this  paper  not  to  under- 
value the  inductive  method  in  questions  of 
medical  practice,  but  to  most  cordially  ad- 
vocate the  claims  of  the  deductive  method 
upon  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession. 
Inductive  philosophy  collates  individual 
facts,  and  from  them  would  infer  principles: 
deductive  assumes  that  certain  general  prin- 
ciples are  correct,  and  would  deduce  par- 
ticular applications  of  them.  Inductive 
philosophy  reasons  from  particulars  to  gen- 
erals :  deductive,  from  generals  to  partic- 
ulars. Inductive  philosophy  reasons  from  an 
effect  to  its  proximate  cause  :  deductive,  from 
cause  to  effect.  A  philosophy  exclusively 
inductive  would  be  based  upon  evidence 
alone,  and  would  not  in  the  least  concern 
itself  with  the  reasonableness  of  anything: 
the   starting  point  of  the  deductive  method 

outside  of  the  medical  profession  might  engage  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  those  inside  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  lack 
of  philosophical  presentation  of  these  principles  has  been 
among  the  potent  causes  of  that  disrepute  into  which  the  med- 
ical profession  has  at  times  fallen:  it  seems  to  me,  moreover, 
that  we  homoeopathists  are  not  always  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  philosophically  considering  the  principles  upon 
which  our  practice  is  based. 
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may  be  that  which  appeals  to  the  reasoning 
faculty  as  forcibly  as  do  material  facts  to  the 
senses  by  which  they  are  perceived.  Truth 
is  always  one  and  the  same;  therefore,  the 
conclusions,  so  far  as  true,  of  the  two 
methods  cannot  conflict :  that  the  conclu- 
sions of  either  are  absolutely  correct  may 
be  held  an  open  question  until  the  demands 
of  both  are  satisfied ;  for  no  fact  is  un- 
reasonable, and  nothing  really  reasonable 
is  contradicted  by  fact. 

I  have  no  question  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  profession,  of  our  patients 
and  of  mankind  will  be  subserved  by  in- 
viting, in  all  suitable  ways  and  on  all  proper 
occasions,  a  consideration  of  the  claim  of 
homoeopathy  in  the  light  of  reason,  i.  e., 
in  accordance  with  the  deductive  method. 
We  live  in  an  age  when  the  reasoning  fac- 
ulty is  more  and  more  asserting  itself.  Men 
want  to  know  the  reason  of  thingSo  Let  us, 
then,  by  all  means  encourage  anyone  either 
in  the  medical  profession  or  outside  of  it 
who  betrays  any  inclination  to  look  into  the 
reasonableness  of  homoeopathy.  We  need 
have  no  fear  whatever  as  to  the  result  of 
such  investigation. 
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A  legitimate  purpose  for  us  as  homoeop- 
athists  is  the  bringing  of  physicians  not 
homoeopathists  to  recognize  the  truth  of 
homoeopathy.  I  believe  that  one  means  not 
to  be  neglected  of  accomplishing  this  is  to 
appeal  to  their  reason. 

Again  :  we  are  desirous  that  young  per- 
sons about  to  enter  the  medical  profession 
should  recognize  the  justice  of  the  claim  of 
homoeopathy.  Now,  if  such  one  comes  to 
you  for  advice,  what  are  you  going  to  say 
to  him  ?  He  knows  before  he  comes  that 
you  believe  in  homoeopathy.  If  you  tell 
him  that  you  believe  in  it  because  the 
practical  evidence  in  its  favor  is  to  your 
mind  conclusive,  the  force,  to  him,  of  what 
you  say  may  be  entirely  counteracted  by 
some  other  medical  adviser,  who  will  tell 
him  that  homoeopathy  is  bosh.  This  stu- 
dent has  had  neither  your  experience  nor 
that  of  his  other  adviser  ;  and,  so  far  as  he 
is  to  accept  a  belief  on  authority,  there  is  at 
least  a  considerable  chance  of  his  conclud- 
ing that  homoeopathy  is  bosh.  I  think  the 
way  in  which  you  can  best  help  a  thought- 
ful student  will  frequently  be  to  show  him 
the  reasonableness  of  homoeopathy  — to  pre= 
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sent  the  principle  of  homoeopathy  for  ac- 
ceptance in  his  reason. 

Still  again  :  the  non-medical  public  has 
constantly  before  it  the  question  —  Is  the 
claim  of  homoeopathy  true  ?  The  demand 
upon  the  public  for  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  imperative  —  it  can  in  no  wise  be 
evaded.  The  public  comes  to  you  with  its 
questions,  and  pretty  much  the  same  con- 
versation you  had  with  the  young  student 
is  repeated.  The  public  goes  from  your 
office  to  that  of  your  next-door  neighbor 
who  has  practiced  medicine  just  as  long  as 
you  have,  and  who  contradicts  ever3^thing 
you  have  said.  I  feel  confident  that  you 
could  not  in  this  matter  perform  for  the 
public  a  greater  service  than  by  showing 
them    the  reasonableness    of   homoeopathy. 

The  exclusively  inductive  argument  in 
favor  of  homoeopathy  could  never  be  ideally 
complete  until  all  possible  unmodified  effects 
of  disease  and  drugs  had  been  ascertained, 
and  in  all  possible  instances  the  curative 
effect  of  similars  been  demonstrated.  We 
believe  that  we  look  for  guidance  to  an 
infinite  law.  Surely,  if  our  belief  is  correct, 
there  is  vastly   more  in   homoeopathy  than 
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has  ever  yet  been  gotten  out,  and  we  must 
admit  that  the  evidence  in  its  favor  which 
the  lifetime  experience  of  any  one  man  can 
afford  is,  in  amount,  insignificant  compared 
with  that  which  is  forthcoming, —  we  may 
look  forward  to  all  time  in  which  the  perfect- 
ing of  homoeopathy  as  an  art  shall  be  ac- 
complished. While,  then,  I  cordially  rejoice 
with  others  over  what  homoeopathy  has 
accomplished  in  the  past,  I  believe  that 
much  greater  cause  for  rejoicing  lies  in  what 
we  may  reasonably  expect  it  to  accomplish 
in  the  future.  The  source  of  life  and  prog- 
ress in  any  art  does  not  lie  in  what  man 
has  accomplished ;  it  lies  in  the  Infinite. 
The  exclusive  following  of  precedents  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  progress.  Facts, 
the  truth  of  which  appeals  to  the  reason, 
constitute  the  ground  upon  which  we  can 
reasonably  base  an  anticipation  of  progress 
in  any  art. 

The  reasoning  process  by  which  in  a 
given  case  we  would,  under  guidance  of 
shnilia,  fix  upon  a  curative  remedy  is,  of 
course,  always  deductive  ;  our  premise  is 
that  similars  cure,  and  from  this  premise  (a 
general  statement)  we  would  deduce  what  is 
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the  curative  remedy  in  this  particular  in- 
stance. Now,  what  I  here  advocate  is  that 
this  same  deductive  method  which  we  follow 
in  searching  for  a  curative  drug  be  given  a 
place  when  we  would  persuade  one  of  the 
truth  of  homoeopathy.  Not  that  the  impor- 
tance of  evidence  is  to  be  ignored,  but  that 
the  demands  of  reason  should  be  met.  Evi- 
dence and  reason, —  each  has  its  place  and 
force  in  questions  of  medical  practice. 

I  am  acquainted  with  the  objection  offered 
to  deductive  methods  of  reasoning  —  that 
premises  which  strike  one  man  as  reasona- 
ble may  strike  another  as  entirely  unreason- 
able. It  is  perfectly  true  that  any  deductive 
argument  will  fall  flat  with  one  who  denies 
the  premises  upon  which  it  is  based.  The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table  says,  "  The 
whole  course  of  conversation  depends  on 
how  much  you  can  take  for  granted."  I 
believe  that  many  a  man  in  trying  to  show 
to  another  the  reasonableness  of  homoe- 
opathy is  embarrassed  at  the  outset  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  so  little  he  can  take  for 
granted.  The  general  ideas  and  beliefs  of 
the  man  to  whom  he  is  talking  may  be  in- 
compatible with   a   belief  in  the  reasonable- 
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ness  of  homoeopathy.  The  inquirer  may- 
be one  who  endeavors  to  believe  nothing 
not  incontrovertibly  demonstrable  to  his 
bodily  senses  ;  his  preference  for  inductive 
methods  —  for  experimental  evidence  —  may 
be  so  dominant  as  to  render  altogether  un- 
promising any  attempt  to  appeal  primarily 
to  his  reason.  No  one  can  more  consist- 
ently than  the  homceopathist  rejoice  over 
the  progress  of  experimental  science,  and 
make  practical  use  of  its  discoveries ;  but  no 
one  can  more  consistently  than  he  insist 
that  there  are  facts  not  discoverable  by  such 
science,  and  that  regard  should  be  had  to 
these  facts  as  well  as  to  those  discovered 
experimentally.  It  is  upon  facts  the  truth  of 
which  appeals  to  man's  reason  that  the 
reasonableness  of  homoeopathy  rests  ;  and  a 
most  useful  work  for  us  as  homoeopathists  is 
to  familiarize  ourselves  and  others  with  these 
facts.  In  proportion  as  they  shall  have  be- 
come accepted  in  man's  reason,  we  shall  be 
relieved  from  the  necessity,  when  button- 
holed on  a  street  corner  and  asked  as  to  the 
reasonableness  of  homoeopathy,  of  begin- 
ning, as  did  the  illustrious  Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker in  his  *'  History  of  New  York,"  with 
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the  creation.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  both 
to  and  from  creation  a  law  of  nature  thor- 
oughly understood  could  be  traced. 

Our  subject  is  Philosophy  and  Medicine. 
We  have  spoken  of  philosophy  and  homoe- 
opathy. We  believe,  however,  that  philos- 
ophy has  its  place  when  questions  of  medical 
practice  not  homoeopathic  are  considered- 
questions  of  palliation,  prophylaxis,  etc., 
which  we  shall  not  here  discuss. 

While  urging  the  claims  of  the  deductive 
method  upon  those  who  would  advance  the 
interests  of  our  art,  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
the  claims,  which  have  in  the  past  few  years 
presented  themselves,  of  various  schemes  by 
which  it  is  proposed  to  cure  without  the  use 
of  medicines.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  mind- 
cure,  faith-cure  and  the  various  schemes  for 
psychical  treatment.  If  I  understand  the  mat- 
ter, the  methods  by  which  these  schemes 
have  been  or  are  being  shaped  are  primarily 
deductive.  I  have  no  intention  of  debating 
here  these  claims  ;  I  speak  of  them  simply  to 
say  that  it  is  not  to  their  discredit  that  they 
are  addressed  primarily  to  the  reasoning 
faculty.  If  they  are  to  be  entirely  disal- 
lowed,   one   of   the  grounds    for   disallowing 
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them  ought  to  be  not  that  they  are  addressed 
primarily  to  a  man's  reason  rather  than  to 
his  bodily  senses,  but  that  they  are  entirely 
unreasonable.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
schemes  have  it  in  them  to  make  some 
definite  practical  addition  to  the  means 
already  used  by  physicians,  it  is  because 
there  would  still  be  left  of  what  is  new  in 
their  claims,  when  the  unreasonable  had 
been  eliminated,  something,  perhaps  the 
least  modicum  of  the  claims  now  made, 
which  would  be  practicable  and  also  reason- 
able. 


IS  HOMCEOPATHY  EXCLUSIVE  ? 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  TO  A  PHYSICIAN. 


IS  HOMGEOPATHY  EXCLUSIVE? 


[Extract  from  a  Letter  to  a  Physician.] 


Dr.  Blank  held  in  his  paper,  as  I  under- 
stood him,  that  homoeopathists  should  not 
bar  out  treatment  which  is  useful  though 
not  homoeopathic.  I  said  that  I  most  cordi- 
ally sympathized  with  Dr.  Blank  in  the 
position  which  he  had  taken.  I  said, 
moreover,  that  I  was  equally  cordial  in  my 
sympathy  with  those  who  insist  that  there 
cannot  possibly  be  any  law  of  cure  other 
than  shnilia.  I  said,  there  is  no  inconsist- 
ency in  the  statement  that  I  most  cordially 
sympathize  both  with  Dr.  Blank  and  with 
those  who  lay  stress  on  similia  s  being"  the 
only  law  of  cure.  The  explanation  of  any 
apparent  inconsistency  here  would  be  ar- 
rived at  by  accurately  defining  the  word 
cu7'e.  Having  thus  defined  cure^  we  should, 
I  think,  be  in  a  position  to  maintain  that 
no  treatment  not  homoeopathic  can  be  cura- 
tive -that  as  a  system  of  curative  medicine 
homoeopathy  is  exclusive  ;    but  it   does  not 
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follow  that  there  may  not  be  indefinitely 
many  principles  (concerning-  which  similia 
says  nothing")  upon  which  useful,  though 
not  curative,  treatment  can  be  based.  Upon 
one  or  another  such  principle  (concerning 
which  similia  says  nothing)  one  proceeds 
when  he  gives  morphine  as  an  anodyne 
where  the  symptoms  are  not  similar  to  those 
producible  by  morphine ;  when  he  gives 
iron  or  lime  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  blood 
or  other  tissue ;  when  with  germicides  or 
parasiticides  he  directly  attacks  germs  or 
parasites  which  have  been  introduced  from 
without  into  wounds^  into  the  alimentary 
canal,  or  into  the  circulating  blood  or  other 
living  tissue  of  the  body. 

In  some  circumstances  it  may  be  equally 
feasible  and  equally  useful  either  to  cure 
your  patient  homceopathically  or  to  relieve 
him  by  useful,  though  non-homoeopathic 
and  non-curative,  treatment.  To  illustrate 
what  I  mean,  let  us  suppose  that  he  is  af- 
flicted with  an  intestinal  parasite.  If,  guided 
by  your  patient's  symptoms,  you  adminis- 
ter a  homoeopathic  remedy,  and  as  a  result 
of  this  he  discharges  the  parasite,  you  will 
have  cured  your  patient.      If,  on  the  other 
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hand,  you  directly  attack  the  parasite  with 
parasiticides  and  kill  it,  your  patient,  relieved 
of  the  proximate  cause  of  his  illness,  may 
recover.  In  the  first  instance  you  will  have 
treated  your  patient  and  ctired  him:  in  the 
second  instance  you  will  not,  in  the  same 
sense,  have  treated  your  patient  —  you  will 
Jiave  directly  attacked  the  parasite,  and 
your  patient  will  not  have  been,  in. the  same 
sense,  cured — he  will  have  recovered:  in 
either  instance  a  result  is  that  your  patient, 
whereas  he  was  ill,  is  well.  This,  of  course, 
assumes  that  you  have  not  with  the  para- 
siticide harmed  your  patient. 


HOMCEOPATHY  THE  ONLY  SYSTEM  OF 
CURATIVE  MEDICINE. 


(Two  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.) 


HOMCEOPATHY    THE     ONLY    SYS- 

TEM    OF   CURATIVE 

MEDICINE. 


[While  the  rest  of  this  book  was  in  the  printer's  hands, 
the  following  two  lectures  were  delivered  as  introductory  to 
a  course  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Homoe- 
opathic Medical  College  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  In 
these  lectures  there  is  some  repetition  of  what  is  said  elsewhere 
in  the  book :  it  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  insertion  of  them 
here  will  render  the  book  more  useful.     C.  S.  M.] 

I. 

We  enter  to-day  upon  a  course  of  study 
in  materia  medica  and  therapeutics.  Before 
taking  up  the  study  of  individual  drugs,  let 
us  map  out  the  field  in  which  our  work  is  to 
be  done  ;  and  I  ask  your  very  particular  at- 
tention to  these  introductory  remarks,  for  I 
believe  that  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
them  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  you  as 
students  in  the  various  departments  of  med- 
ical science,  as  practitioners,  and  as  sup- 
porters of  homoeopathy  and  whatever  else 
is  good  in  medical  science  and  in  the  art  of 
healing. 
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Similia  similibus  curanttir  is  the  law 
and  tke  only  possible  law  of  cure  —  as  a 
system  of  curative  medicine  homoeopathy  is 
exclusive  ;  but  there  are  various  principles 
(concerning*  which  similia  says  nothing) 
upon  which  useful,  though  not  curative, 
treatment  may  be  based.  I  am  careful  to 
call  similia  sim-ilidus  curantur  a  law^  and 
not  a  rule.  Men  make  rules,  but  a  law  of 
nature  is  not  man-made  and  exists  in  the 
very  nature  of  things ;  such  a  law  I  believe 
similia  similibus  curantur  to  be. 

To  understand  this  statement  —  that  as 
a  system  of  curative  medicine  homoeopathy 
is  exclusive,  but  that  there  are  various  prin- 
ciples upon  which  useful,  though  not  cura- 
tive, treatment  may  be  based  —  you  must 
first  know  precisely  what  we  mean  by  each 
of  the  words  homcBopathy  and  cure. 

The  word  hom^oeopathy  (^6fA,oio<;^  like, 
and  nddoi,  affection  or  morbid  condition) 
by  implication  defines  itself  as  simply  a  rec- 
ognition of  similia  similibus  curantur  as 
law.  Let  us  note,  then,  that  the  word 
hom^oeopathy  and  the  law  which  it  recog- 
nizes have  reference  to  the  quality  only  and 
not  to  the  quantity  of  a  medicine. 
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We  say  that  similia  is  the  law  and  the 
only  possible  law  of  cure.  What,  then,  do 
we  mean  by  cure  ?  By  cure  we  mean  such 
modification  of  the  quality  of  vital  processes 
and  their  effects  that,  whereas  these  processes 
and  effects  were  abnormal,  they  shall  become 
normal,  and  this  as  the  direct  result  (not  an 
indirect)  of  the  medicine  used.  A  drug  can 
be  curative  only  by  reason  of  its  dynamic  effect 
upon  the  patient.  Curative  treatment  is  in- 
variably a  treatment  of  the  patienty  and  never 
a  direct  attack  upon  a  proximate  cause  of  dis- 
ease. We  shall  presently  return  to  this  sub- 
ject of  homoeopathy  and  cure.  Let  us  now 
speak  of  some  principles  upon  which  useful 
non-curative  treatment  can  be  based. 

In  our  care  of  patients  we  should  ob- 
serve the  principles  of  hygiene.  These  are 
alike  applicable  in  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
the  care  of  the  well.  In  directing  what  ex- 
ercise a  patient  shall  take  and  what  clothing 
he  shall  wear  we  are,  of  course,  outside  the 
field  of  medicine.  There  are,  however,  cer- 
tain instances  in  which  treatment  is  called 
medical,  though  based  upon  principles  iden- 
tical with  those  of  hygiene.  A  simple 
instance  of  this  kind  is  where  the  larvae  of 
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intestinal  parasites  have  been  introduced  in 
measly  pork  or  other  meat  into  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
hygienist  to  see  that  no  such  larvae  be  in- 
troduced, and  that  in  the  proper  cooking  of 
meat  any  larvae  possibly  present  be  killed 
before  the  meat  is  eaten.  If,  however,  liv- 
ing larvae  have  been  introduced,  and  from 
them  develop  parasites  whose  presence  in 
the  alimentary  canal  is  the  occasion  of  their 
victim's  illness,  it  is  proper  to  directly  attack 
those  parasites  by  putting  into  your  patient's 
alimentary  canal  any  substance  which  will 
'destroy  the  parasites  without  harming  your 
patient.  This  treatment  we  call  medical, 
but  it  is  based  upon  a  principle  identical  with 
one  of  hygiene.  In  the  supposed  case  you 
do  not  treat  your  patient  at  all :  you  di- 
rectly attack  a  proximate  cause  of  his  ill- 
ness, and  when  that  cause  is  removed  he 
will  probably  recover.  This  is  one  illustra- 
tion of  treatment  which  is  useful,  but  not 
curative.  It  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  all 
instances  in  which  it  is  feasible  to  directly 
attack  parasites  on  the  skin,  in  the  skin  or 
in  any  part  of  the  body  and  destroy  them 
without  harming  your  patient.      In   speaking 
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of  the  means  by  which  we  may  destroy 
or  remove  parasites,  Dr.  J.  P.  Dake  in  his 
''Therapeutic  Methods"  (p.  S^)  says:  ''The 
selection  and  application  of  such  means  must 
be  in  accordance,  in  some  cases,  with  me- 
c/iamca/  principles,  in  others  with  chemical^ 
and  in  yet  others  with  toxical^ 

After  the  foregoing  remarks  there  is 
perhaps  no  occasion  for  my  making  special 
mention,  in  this  connection,  of  the  germ 
theory  of  disease,  and  practice  based  upon 
it.  To  directly  attack  and  destroy  disease 
germs  in  an  open  wound  or  any  place  in  the 
body  without  harming  your  patient  may  be  use- 
ful, but  is  not  curative,  treatment.  If,  instead 
of  bacteria,  ptomames  become  the  direct  ob- 
ject of  our  attack,  we  shall  still  be  no  nearer 
to  curative  treatment.  Whatever  progress 
may  be  made  in  this  line  of  study,  it  can 
never  afford  a  system  of  curative  treatment, 
which  I  think  you  will  plainly  see  when  we 
come  to  speak  again  of  homoeopathy  and  cure. 

Let  us  take  another  example  of  treat- 
ment which  we  call  medical,  though  it  is 
based  upon  a  principle  identical  with  one  of 
hygiene.  If  you  examine  the  blood  of  an 
anaemic  patient,  and  find  that  it  contains  less 
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iron  than  does  the  blood  of  a  person  in 
health,  it  seems  reasonable  to  supply  that 
deficiency  by  having  him  take  into  his  sys- 
tem more  iron.  If  you  regulate  his  diet  so 
that  he  shall  take  food  containing  an  un- 
usual amount  of  iron,  you  will  not  think  of 
calling  any  part  of  his  food  medicine;  if, 
however,  you  give  him  iron  in  a  pill,  that 
you  call  medicine.  The  deficiency  of  iron  in 
the  blood  of  an  anaemic  patient  is  an  effect 
of  abnormal  vital  processes.  To  simply  sup- 
ply that  deficiency  will  not  render  those 
processes  normal,  and  to  render  them  nor- 
mal is  a  requisite  of  cure.  We  have  given 
here  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  useful, 
though  not  curative,  treatment.  Various 
other  substances  may  be  given  as  medicines 
upon  this  same  principle,  i.  e.,  to  supply  a 
deficiency  resulting  in  tissues  from  abnormal 
vital  processes.  Lime  and  phosphorus  are 
among  them.  A  use  of  iron  distinct  from 
the  above  may  be  where,  by  the  symptoms 
of  an  anaemic  patient,  it  is  indicated  as 
homoeopathic  and  curative. 

Some  substances  which  are  used  for  the 
sake  of  their  physical  properties  may  be  called 
medicine ;    as    demulcent    drinks.       Possibly 
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you  would  call  protective  salves  and  also 
lubricants,  medicine.  Obviously,  none  of 
these  things  are  curative. 

Certain  substances  are  used  as  medicine 
for  the  sake  of  their  chemical  properties.  If, 
as  an  effect  of  abnormal  vital  processes,  the 
gastric  juice  is  too  acid  or  not  acid  enough, 
you  may,  by  putting  into  the  stomach  after 
meals  an  alkali  or  an  acid,  partially  neutral- 
ize or  else  render  more  acid  the  juice,  and 
thus  help  your  patient.  In  neither  of  these 
cases  is  it  the  direct  object  of  the  treatment 
mentioned  to  modify  the  quality  of  those 
abnormal  vital  processes  to  which  is  due  the 
variation  from  normal  gastric  juice.  The 
treatment,  therefore,  is  not  curative,  though 
it  may  be  useful. 

A  word  here  in  regard  to  stimulants. 
Stimulants,  as  such,  increase  the  force,  but 
do  not  modify  the  quality  of  vital  processes. 
When  these  processes  are  weakened  and 
threaten  to  entirely  fail,  you  may  by  stim- 
ulating them  bridge  a  patient  over  some 
critical  period.  Stimulants  may,  therefore, 
be  useful ;  but,  as  they  do  not  directly  modify 
the  quality  of  vital  processes,  they  cannot  be 
curative. 
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We  have  now  cited  a  number  of  instances 
illustrative  of  useful  non-curative  treatment. 
We  have  recognized  the  propriety  of  avoid- 
ing" proximate  causes  of  disease  ;  to  avoid 
them  is  hygienic.  We  have  also  recognized 
the  propriety  of  directly  attacking  and  de- 
stroying or  removing  such  causes,  when 
they  exist  upon  or  in  the  body,  by  any 
means  not  harmful  to  the  patient ;  this  is 
prophylactic.  These  hygienic  and  prophy- 
lactic measures  are  aside  from  the  subject  of 
homoeopathy,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  are  not 
curative,  Let  us  now  take  up  again  the  sub- 
ject of  cure  ;  let  us  inquire,  What  is  the  essen- 
tial of  cure,,  and  how  may  it  be  effected  ? 

I  think  Tyndall  has  said  that  ''science 
answers  no  ultimate  question."  I  have  not 
succeeded  in  verifying  this  quotation  ;  but, 
whether  Tyndall  ever  said  so  or  not,  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  inductive  science  studies, 
besides  proximate  causes,  simply  effects  of 
causes  unknowable  to  such  science.  One 
practical  application  of  this  truth  is  that, 
aside  from  proximate  causes,  disease  can  be 
known  to  inductive  science  only  in  its  ef- 
fects. Among  the  causes  of  these  effects 
invariably  are  abnormal    vital    processes,   a 
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modification  of  which  is  requisite  to  cure, 
while  at  the  same  time  these  processes  per 
se  are  unknowable  to  inductive  science. 
From  this  it  follows  that  it  is  impossible  to 
intelligently  select  a  curative  drug  unless 
under  guidance  of  a  law.  An  alliterative 
statement  is  apt  to  stick  in  one's  mind :  I 
therefore  ask  you  to  remember  that  you  can 
never  cure  unless  by  luck  or  by  lazu. 

Again,  in  regard  to  drugs.  Remember 
that  a  drug  can  be  curative  only  by  reason  of 
its  properties  as  a  direct  modifier  of  the  qual- 
ity of  vital  processes,  for  such  modification  is 
requisite  to  cure.  These  properties  in  a  drug 
we  call  dynamic :  they  are  not  touched  upon 
in  the  physical  or  chemical  examination  of  a 
drue.  As  we  said  that  animal  life  is  in- 
variably  a  factor  in  the  production  of  those 
effects  by  which  disease  is  known  to  us,  so 
we  may  say  that  animal  life  is  invariably  a 
factor  in  the  production  of  a  drug's  dynamic 
effects.  These,  then,  are  the  two  sets  of 
facts  between  which  a  law  of  cure  must 
define  the  relation  —  on  the  one  hand 
unmodified  disease  effects,  subjective  or 
objective,  and  on  the  other  hand  unmodified 
dynamic  drug  effects,  subjective  or  objective. 
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Regarding  both  disease  effects  and  drug 
effects  I  say  that  the  law  of  cure  must  speak 
of  them  as  ^minodified.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  law  of  cure  must  define  the  relation 
between  two  sets  of  facts,  either  of  which 
sets  can  be  studied  independently  of  the 
other  ;  for  when,  as  in  the  study  of  phe- 
nomena exhibited  by  patients  under  treat- 
ment, we  observe  disease  effects  and  drug 
effects,  each  modified  by  the  other,  we  are 
observing  effects  which  have  already  been 
produced  by  treatment ;  and  the  very  use  we 
would  make  of  the  law  of  cure  is  that  before 
treatment  we  should  be  guided  by  it  to  treat- 
ment which  will  prove  curative. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  we 
may  say  that  the  law  of  cure  must  define 
the  relation  between  unmodified  disease 
effects  exhibited  by  a  patient  and  unmodified 
dynamic  effects  producible  by  that  drug 
which  will  cure  the  patient.  We  may  say, 
moreover,  that  curative  treatment  is  invaria- 
bly the  treatment  of  a  patient  with  a  drug 
(or  drugs)  indicated  by  the  symptoms  which 
he  exhibits.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to 
inquire,  What  is  the  relation  between  unmod- 
ified disease  effects  and  unmodified  dynamic 
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drug  effects,  which  marks  a  drug  as  curative  ? 

Dr.  J.  P.  Dake  [''  Therapeutic  Methods,"  pp. 

88,  89,]  has  said  that  only  four  relationships 

are  conceivable  in  answer  to  this  question, 

viz.: 

'*  I.  The  Antipathic — Avn-naBoz — where 
the  symptoms,  or  conditions  indicated 
by  them,  are  opposites  ;  the  relation- 
ship being  one  of  direct  antagonism. 

'*  2.  The  Allopathic — AXko^-TiaQo^ — where 
the  symptoms  are  different,  the  same 
organs  and  tissues  being  affected  in  a 
different  manner,  or  other  organs  and 
tissues  being  affected  in  some  manner; 
the  relationship  being  one  of  indefi- 
nite diversity, 

*'  3.  The  Isopathic  —  iGo^-naOo?  —  where 
the  symptoms  are  identical,  the  same 
organs  and  tissues  being  affected,  and 
in  exactlv  the  same  manner  ;  the  re- 
lationship  being  one  of  sameness  or 
identity. 

'*  4.  The  HomcEOpathic  —  'Ojaoiov  -  naBoz  — 
where  the  symptoms  are  similar,  the 
same  organs  and  tissues  being  affected 
in  a  like  manner  ;  the  relationship  being 
one  of  similarity,  and  not  identity." 
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I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  read  what 
Dr.  Dake  says  regarding  these  four,  which  he 
names  as  the  only  conceivable  relationships 
which  a  law  of  cure  could  define  between 
disease  effects  and  drug  effects — indeed,  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  you  read  the  whole 
of  his  book  upon  "Therapeutic  Methods."  I 
think  he  has  practically  included  in  this  list  of 
four,  ryDt  only  all  the  possible  relationships,, 
but  one  which  is  no  relationship  at  all,  viz.: 
the  allopathic.  As,  however,  he  has  included 
it  as  among  these  possible  relationships,  I 
quote  him  that  ''the  practitioner,  endeavoring 
to  follow  the  allopathic  principle,  if  it  is  possible 
to  conceive  such  a  thing,  may  use  any  one  of 
a  hundred  drugs  known  to  induce  conditions 
unlike  those  of  the  disease."  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  the  law  of  cure  cannot  require 
simply  that  a  drug  to  be  curative  must  be 
capable  of  producing  effects  unlike  the  dis- 
ease effects  present.  In  the  passage  quoted 
Dr.  Dake  means  by  ''any  one  of  a  hundred 
drugs  "  any  one  of  an  indefinitely  large  num- 
ber :  he  might  just  as  well  have  said  a 
thousand  or  a  million.  No  one  believes  in 
allopathy  with  the  definition  here  implied. 

Again,  the   isopathic  relationship   can  be 
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immediately  set  aside,  for,  though  we  can  say 
what  it  would  be,  it  is  evident  that  disease 
effects  and  drug  effects  cannot  be  identical ; 
no  two  things  can  by  any  possibility  be  iden- 
tical. It  is  well  enough  to  observe  in  this 
connection  not  only  that  isopathy  is  impossi- 
ble, but  that,  if  it  were  possible,  its  demands 
would  be  such  as  we  could  not  practically 
meet.  Under  its  sanction  one  remedy  and 
only  that  particular  remedy  could  be  indicated 
in  any  given  case,  for  identical  is  not  a  com- 
parable adjective.  Similar,  however,  is  a 
comparable  adjective,  and  similia  recognizes 
various  drugs  as  in  various  degrees  curative 
in  the  same  circumstances. 

II. 

We  have  now  advanced  to  a  point 
where  we  can  say  that  the  law  of  cure  must 
define  the  antipathic  or  else  the  homoeopathic 
relationship  as  that  by  which  we  may  recog- 
nize a  drug  as  curative.  Let  us  now  con- 
sider what  claim  contraria  contrariis  curan- 
tur  miorht  make  to  beinof  the  law  of  cure. 
What  is  the  contrariety  which,  contraria 
would  exact  ?  What  is  ^n  antipathic  drug  ? 
There  are  two  distinct  meanings  with  which 
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we  use  the  word  opposite.  We  may  say- 
that  one  symptom  is  the  opposite  of  another, 
meaning  that  the  two  vary  in  diametrically 
opposite  directions  from  the  standard  found 
in  health  ;  as  when  we  say  that  a  too  rapid 
heart  action  is  the  opposite  of  a  too  slow, 
or  that  the  condition  of  a  contracted  capil- 
lary is  the  opposite  to  that  of  a  dilated  one, 
or  that  a  temperature  above  normal  is  the  op- 
posite of  a  temperature  below  normal.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  our  denying  that  we  may 
at  times  palliate  by  directly  opposing  a  symp- 
tom on  the  principle  of  contraria,  but  such 
opposition  must  always  be  aimed  at  individual 
effects  of  disease.  Disease  effects  of  which 
such  opposites  can  obtain  seem  comparatively 
few,  and  probably  there  is  no  disease  of  which, 
taken  as  a  whole,  such  an  opposite  can  be 
predicated.  What,  in  this  sense,  are  the  oppo- 
sites of  itching,  nausea,  headache,  inflamma- 
tion, fatty  or  other  degeneration,  rheumatism, 
pneumonia,  typhoid  fever  ?  The  fact  seems 
to  be  that  there  are  none.  We  conclude  that 
contraria  cannot  be  the  law  of  cure,  if  the 
oppositeness  which  it  would  exact  be  such 
as  we  have  here  defined  and  illustrated. 

We  said  that  the  word  opposite    is  used 
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with  two  distinct  meanings.  We  find  it  im- 
possible to  regard  contraria  as  the  law  of 
cure,  if  by  opposites  we  mean  effects  varying 
in  diametrically  opposite  directions  from  the 
standard  found  in  health.  Using  opposite 
with  its  other  meaning  we  may  say  that 
health  is  the  opposite  of  any  disease,  and 
that  in  health  is  found  the  opposite  of  any 
symptom.  If  this  latter  is  the  meaning  with 
which  we  are  to  use  the  word  opposite,  con- 
traria demands  that  a  curative  drug  mAist  be 
one  which  taken  in  health  would  produce 
health.  The  reductio  ad  absurdum  is  com- 
plete. 

Having  first  demonstrated  that  the  law 
of  cure  must  define  the  relation  between 
unmodified  disease  effects  and  unmodified 
dynamic  drug  effects,  we  have  now  by  ex- 
clusion demonstrated  that  no  possible  law  of 
cure  can  exist,  excepting  that  which  defines 
similarity  between  unmodified  disease  effects 
and  unmodified  dynamic  drug  effects  as  the 
criterion  by  which  we  can  know  that  a  drug 
is  curative.  We  are  thus  obliged  either  to 
fix  our  belief  in  siinilia  as  the  law  and  the 
only  possible  law  of  cure,  or,  as  regards 
curative  medicine,  to  take  up  with  that  most 
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dismal  unbelief  which  has  come  to  be  knov/n 
as  medical  nihilism.  Medical  nihilism  is  to 
the  healing  art  what  political  nihilism  is  to 
the  State,  viz.,  it  is  subversive  of  all  progress, 
all  order,  all  that  is  good  and  true.  As  re- 
gards curative  medicine  homoeopathy  is,  and 
forever  will  be,  the  only  champion  of  law 
and  order. 

While,  then,  the  truth  expressed  in  siini- 
lia  is  absolute  and  eternally  the  same,  our 
ability  to  practice  under  its  guidance  will 
never  be  perfect.  So  far  from  there  being 
in  this  fact  anything  to  discourage,  there  is 
in  it  that  which  is  most  calculated  to  encour- 
age and  spur  us  on.  One  of  the  best  things 
that  has  ever  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
homceopathy  is  Dr.  Carroll  Dunham's  essay, 
"  Homoeopathy  the  Science  of  Therapeu- 
tics"; and  on  page  13  of  that  essay  Dr. 
Dunham,  having  shown  that  the  ''  Thera- 
peutic Law,"  by  which  he  means  the  law  of 
cure,  must  define  the  relation  between  un- 
modified disease  effects  and  unmodified 
dynamic  drug  effects,  says  most  truly  that 
the  first  condition  of  a  science  of  therapeu- 
tics is  that  there  be  ''a  capability  of  infinite 
progress  in  each  of  its  elements  without  det- 
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riment  to  its  integrity  as  a  whole."  Let  me 
say  right  here  that  when  we  speak  of  the 
science  of  homoeopathy  w^e  do  not  mean  the 
practice  of  homoeopathy ;  the  practice  of 
homoeopathy,  the  practice  of  medicine  or 
surgery  in  any  of  its  departments,  is  in- 
variably and  inevitably  an  art.  It  is  the 
principles  and  scientific  facts  upon  which 
practice  is  based  that  constitute  medical 
science;  just  as  the  building  of  bridges  is  an 
art,  while  the  science  of  civil  engineering 
comprises  those  principles  and  facts  of  science 
upon  which  the  scientific  bridge-builder  pro- 
ceeds. 

You  now  understand  how  absolutely  es- 
sential it  is  to  the  homoeopathist  to  know  as 
accurately  as  he  can  the  facts  of  those  two 
distinct  sciences  upon  which  the  art  of  prac- 
ticing homoeopathy  is  based  —  the  science  of 
unmodified  disease  effects,  and  the  science  of 
unmodified  dynamic  drug  effects  observed  in 
human  beings.  It  is  not  my  business  to 
teach  from  this  chair  the  former  of  these  two 
sciences  ;  my  chief  business  with  you  is  to 
teach  you  the  latter  of  these  sciences  —  the 
science  of  unmodified  dynamic  drug  effects 
observed  in  human  beings,  which  effects  con- 
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stitute  the  Materia  Medica  Pura.  Regarding 
useful  non-curative  treatment  you  will  be 
largely  instructed  from  other  chairs  ;  then, 
too,  I  shall  devote  what  time  seems  best  to 
teaching  you  the  non-curative  use  of  drugs, 
and,  perhaps,  of  some  agents  not  drugs. 

Let  me  recur  to  Dr.  Carroll  Dunham's 
clear  and  perfectly  true  statement,  that  a  con- 
dition necessary  to  a  science  of  therapeutics  is 
that  there  be  ''  a  capability  of  infinite  progress 
in  each  of  its  elements  without  detriment  to  its 
integrity  as  a  whole."  The  element  of  thera- 
peutic science  Avith  which  we  are  primarily 
concerned  is  the  Materia  Medica  Pura,  This 
in  itself  is  a  distinct  science,  and,  as  Dr.  Dun- 
ham says,  is  capable  of  infinite  development. 
This  is  but  another  way  of  saying,  what 
really  is  self-evident,  that  the  time  will  never 
come  when  men  will  know  all  about  the  Ma- 
teria Medica  Pura,  and  have  nothing  further 
to  learn.  To  realize  this  and  the  like  truth 
regarding  disease  effects,  and  to  understand 
that,  whatever  progress  is  made  in  either  of 
these  sciences,  the  law  of  cure  stating  the 
relation  between  facts  of  these  separate  sci- 
ences will  always  remain  the  same — this,  I 
say,  is  calculated  to  encourage  us  in  our  work 
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and  spur  us  on.  Another  fact,  which  it  is 
pleasant  to  bear  in  mind,  is  that  in  our  work 
upon  the  Materia  Medica  Pura  we  are  con- 
structing a  science  which  is  now  young,  but 
which  can  never  die.  Facts  regarding  the 
unmodified  dynamic  effects  producible  by 
drugs  upon  human  beings  constitute  this 
science,  and  each  addition  to  it  is  a  per- 
manent addition  to  a  science  which  will  live 
forever,  becoming  more  and  more  useful  in 
proportion  as  it  approaches  the  never-to-be- 
reached  goal  of  perfection.  It  is  true  of  any 
science  that  it  is  capable  of  infinite  progress, 
and  can  never  be  perfect. 

The  following  are  three  ways  in  which 
the  development  of  the  Materia  Medica  Pura 
is  effected : 

First.  By  acquisition  of  knowledge  re- 
garding hitherto  unknown  drugs. 

Second.  By  acquisition  of  knowledge  re- 
garding hitherto  unobserved  effects  of  drugs 
already  known. 

Third.  By  the  elimination  of  errors  in 
the  Materia  Medica  Pura  as  handed  down  to 
us,  for  it  is  not  to  be  for  an  instant  supposed 
that    no    errors    of    observation    have   been 
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committed  bytl^^^js^ho  /bfav^^orked  at  this 
science. 

Conspicuous  as  means  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  a  knowledge  of  Materia  Medica 
Pura  are  experiments  with  drugs  upon  the 
lower  animals,  but  the  results  of  these  experi- 
ments can  never  be  accepted  unquestioned 
as  data  upon  which  to  base  the  curative 
treatment  of  human  beings ;  for  the  dynamic 
effects  of  a  drug  upon  one  of  the  lower 
animals  are  sometimes  very  different  from 
its  effects  upon  man :  moreover,  as  regards 
subjective  effects,  human  beings  alone  can 
describe  them.  That  some  animals  enjoy  a 
partial  or  complete  immunity  from  harmful 
effects  of  certain  substances  very  poisonous 
to  man  is  a  fact  with  which  you  will  become 
well  acquainted.  "  Birds  are  peculiarly  insus- 
ceptible to  the  action  of  opium  or  morphine." 
[Brunton's  "  Pharmacology,  Therapeutics  and 
Materia  Medica,"  adapted  to  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  by  Francis  H.  Williams,  M.  D., 
third  edition,  p.  851.]  ''  In  their  sensitiveness 
to  atropia  animals  differ  very  much,  and,  as 
a  general  rule,  herbivora  are  less  suscep- 
tible than  carnivora.  Thus,  the  rabbit  may 
be   fed  for    days   entirely  upon    belladonna- 
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leaves  without  injury,  and  many  grains  of 
atropia  are  necessary  to  kill  him.  Birds — at 
least  pigeons — I  have  found  will  often  recover 
after  the  hypodermic  injection  of  two  grains  of 
atropia,  and  three  grains  by  the  mouth  did 
not  prove  fatal.  A  very  curious  and  at  pres- 
ent inexplicable  fact,  which  I  have  repeatedly 
verified,  is  that  the  pupils  in  pigeons  cannot 
be  dilated  by  the  use  of  belladonna."  [H.  C. 
Wood's  ''  Therapeutics,  Materia  Medica  and 
Toxicology,"  third  edition,  p.  243.]  Dr.  C.  D.  F. 
Phillips  cites  authority  for  the  statement  that 
goats  eat  belladonna-leaves  with  impunity. 
[''  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,"  p.  531.] 
Not  only  do  the  dynamic  effects  of  a  drug  in 
human  beings  frequently  differ  from  those  in 
one  of  the  lower  animals,  but  the  dynamic 
effects  of  a  drug  in  one  of  the  lower  animals 
may  be  very  different  from  those  in  another 
animal  of  a  different  class,  order,  genus  or  even 
species.  Ipecacuanha  is  an  emetic  to  men  and 
to  dogs,  but  not  to  rabbits :  the  same  is  true 
of  tartarized  antimony.  It  is  probable  that 
caffeine  will  produce  rigor  mortis  markedly  in 
frogs  of  one  species — little,  if  at  all,  in  those  of 
another  species.  [See  Brunton,  pp.  54,  56.] 
Never  confound  Drug  Pathogenesy  with  Ma- 
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teria  Medica  Piira :  by  the  former  we  mean 
unmodified  dynamic  effects  producible  by 
drugs  in  animals  including  man;  by  the  latter 
we  mean  unmodified  dynamic  effects  in  man. 
From  the  foregoing  you  will  see  that, 
while  we  may  look  to  experiments  with  drugs 
upon  the  lower  animals  for  assistance  in  de- 
veloping our  knowledge  of  Materia  Medica 
Pura,  these  experiments  can  never  take  the 
place  of  drug-proving  upon  human  beings, — 
any  more  than  can  facts  regarding  drugs  as 
studied  by  the  chemist,  the  crystallographer 
and  the  physicist,  various  of  which  facts  may 
aid  us  in  developing  a  knowledge  of  the 
Materia  Medica  Pura.    [See  Bnmton,  pp.  15, 

30,  3^>  32.] 

Just  here  seems  the  best  point  at  which 
to  speak  of  certain  non-homoeopathic,  non- 
curative uses,  not  yet  mentioned,  of  drugs, 
for  they  are  based  upon  our  knowledge  of 
drug  pathogenesy.  A  pathogenetic  effect  upon 
man  of  atropine  is  to  dilate  the  pupil.  Give 
atropine  to  a  well  man  by  the  mouth,  or  hypo- 
dermically,  or  locally  by  dropping  it  into  his 
eye,  and  you  will  find  that  an  unmodified  dyna- 
mic effect  of  the  poison  is  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
I.  e.,  the  drug  is  a  mydriatic.    Now  when  the 
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Iris  is  inflamed,  or  when  the  lens  of  the  eye 
is  inflamed,  there  is  danger  that  as  a  result 
of  plastic  exudation  there  will  occur  an  ad- 
hesion between  the  iris  and  the  lens  w^hich 
will  be  a  permanent  lesion  very  undesirable. 
When  such  inflammation  exists,  drop  a  solu- 
tion of  atropine  sulphate  into  the  eye, 
and,  the  pupil  dilating,  the  free  border  of 
the  iris  is  removed  from  contact  with  the 
lens.  Keep  up  this  mydriasis  until  the  in- 
flammatory process  has  spent  itself,  and  you 
will  have  forestalled  the  dreaded  adhesion. 
This  certainly  is  not  homoeopathic  ;  equally 
certainly  it  is  not  curative  :  to  in  any  way 
modify  the  inflammatory  process  is  not  the 
direct  object  of  such  treatment.  The  object 
of  such  treatment  is  simply  prophylactic — to, 
as  I  say,  forestall  the  undesirable  adhesion. 
This  is  an  illustration  of  useful  non-curative 
treatment,  based  upon  our  knowledge  of  a 
fact  demonstrated  in  Materia  Medica  Pura. 

Again :  give  enough  opium  or  morphine 
to  a  man  in  health,  and  a  dynamic  effect  of  the 
poison  will  be  that  he  will  become  benumbed 
and  sleepy,  and,  if  enough  is  given,  will  fall 
into  a  coma.  When  a  patient  is  sufTering 
from  extreme  pain,  you  frequently  can  with 
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Opium  or  morphine  benumb  him,  so  that  he 
will  become  insensible  to  the  pain  until  the 
abnormality  of  the  vital  processes  has  spent 
itself.  This  is  not  homoeopathic  and  not 
curative  treatment  ;  cautiously  practiced,  it 
may  be  useful.  In  chronic  cases  such  treat- 
ment has  not  infrequently  proved  disastrous. 
If  now,  from  what  I  have  said  or  from 
previous  study  of  the  subject,  you  have  come 
to  feel  confidence  in  siTnilia  as  the  only  pos- 
sible law  of  cure,  you  can  appreciate  the  wis- 
dom of  that  reply  which  was  once  made  to 
the  question,  "  What  remedy  shall  I  give  to 
this  patient  ?"  The  reply  was,  ''  Give  the 
remedy  indicated.  "  In  no  two  cases  are  dis- 
ease Q.i^Qcts  precisely  the  same,  and  each  pa- 
tient should  be  treated,  if  we  would  cure  him, 
with  the  remedy  indicated  by  the  disease 
effects  manifest  in  kim.  If  B  is  cured  of 
syphilis  by  the  use  of  mercury,  it  is  not  be- 
cause A  was  cured  of  syphilis  by  the  use  of 
that  drug.  Each  is  cured,  because  mercury  is 
capable  of  producing  effects  similar  to  those 
produced  by  syphilis  in  kifn.  This  illustra- 
tion should,  I  think,  make  perfectly  plain  to 
you  the  fact  that  statistics  regarding  results 
in  homoeopathic  practice  may  afford  evidence 
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of  the  truth  of  similia,  but  should  never  con- 
stitute our  reason  for  the  choice  of  a  remedy 
as  homoeopathic  in  a  case  under  treatment. 
The  reason  for  this  choice  should  always  be 
that  the  medicine  chosen  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing in  human  beings  unmodified  dynamic 
effects  similar  to  the  disease  effects  mani- 
fested in  our  patient.  The  bearing  of  this 
truth  upon  the  introduction  of  proved,  but 
hitherto  unapplied  remedies,  is  evident.  I 
therefore  advise  you  to  regard  as  suggestive, 
rather  than  as  final,  whatever  I  may  say  upon 
the  therapeutics,  in  homoeopathy,  of  indi- 
vidual drugs. 

One  more  point,  and  I  shall  have  con- 
cluded these  introductory  remarks,  and  be 
ready  to  take  up  the  study  of  individual  drugs. 
Never  admit  into  either  of  those  tw^o  distinct 
sets  of  phenomena  (disease  effects  and  drug 
effects)  between  which  you  institute  a  com- 
parison in  your  search  for  a  curative  medi- 
cine— never  admit  into  either  of  these  sets  of 
phenomena  an  hypothesis  as  to  how  a  par- 
ticular effect  has  been  produced.  In  the 
philosophy  of  homoeopathy  there  is  no  one 
point  more  important  than  its  insistence  that 
facts  only,  and  nothing  of  hypotheses,  should 
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constitute  the  data,  a  comparison  between 
which,  under  guidance  of  szmilza,  should 
lead  us  to  the  selection  of  a  curative  remedy. 
Please  understand  this.  In  developing  our 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  Drug  Patho- 
genesy  provisional  hypotheses  held  subject 
to  correction  are  undoubtedly  of  use  ;  but  in 
practicing  the  art  of  curing  under  guidance  of 
the  law  similia,  the  data  between  which  com- 
parison is  made  should  h^  facts.  In  practic- 
ing homoeopathy  we  have  to  do  with  disease 
effects  and  unmodified  dynamic  drug  effects 
simply  as  facts,  and  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  modus  operandi  by  which 
they  were  produced.  Practice  based  upon 
an  hypothesis  is  based  upon  what  is  false, 
if  the  hypothesis  is  false.  Homoeopathic 
practice  should  be  based  upon  facts,  and 
facts  only. 
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[Extract  from  a  Lecture  to  Medical  Students.] 


In  the  literature  of  Materia  Medica  ycu 
will  frequently  find  the  pathogenetic  effects 
of  drugs  discussed  under  the  head  of  "  Physio- 
logical Action."  Bear  in  mind  that  such 
effects  are  results,  not  of  unmodified  normal 
vital  processes,  but  of  vital  processes  modi- 
fied by  the  pathogenetic  power  of  drugs.  To 
induce  such  effects  may,  at  times,  be  useful  ; 
in  illustration  of  which  fact  we  have  already 
adduced  the  use  of  morphine  as  an  anodyne, 
and  of  atropine  locally  applied  to  dilate  the 
pupil.  Remember,  however,  that  when  you 
use  a  drug  for  the  sake  of  inducing  any  of  its 
pathogenetic  effects,  your  very  object  is  to 
produce  in  your  patient  one  or  more  symp- 
toms of  poisoning' by  the  drug — always  re- 
member this,  and  you  will  be  apt  to  make 
such  use  of  drugs  only  with  caution. 
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An  Essay  in  Three  Parts,    {Similia  Similibus 
Ciirantur  ?     Revised). 


Thoughtful  persons  have  long  felt  extremely  dissatisfied 
with  the  material  doctrines  of  life  now  so  prevalent,  and  though 
doubtful  concerning  the  precise  terms  in  which  the  influence  of 
some  non-physical  power  ought  to  be  stated,  have  acknowledged 
that  the  facts  rendered  imperative  the  admission  of  an  agency 
belonging  to  an  order  very  different  from  that  in  which  physical 
and  chemical  actions  are  comprised.  Such  agencies  will  be 
advantageously  considered  now  that  the  depressing  influence 
of  the  physical  force  tyranny  is  happily  once  more  ceasing  to 
retard  progress  and  oppress  thought. —  \_Life  Theories  and 
Religious   Thought.     By  Dr.  Lionel  S.  Beale.      P.  87]. 
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PART    I. 


In  issuing  a  second  edition  of  this  little 
essay,  which  is  addressed  primarily  to  the 
Medical  Profession,  I  do  so  with  the  hope 
that  some  non-medical  readers,  too,  may  be 
interested  in  it  I  do  not  hesitate  to  urge 
this  matter  upon  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
eral reader,  for  that  man  is  rare  indeed 
to  whom  personally  this  subject  is  not  of 
great  importance.  There  are  very  many 
questions  of  science  in  which  most  men 
have  no  direct  personal  interest :  compara- 
tively few  men  ever  express  or  imply  or 
even  hold  an  opinion  as  to  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  ''  Darwinian  theory"  of  evolution. 
How  different  is  it  in  regard  to  the  theory  of 
homoeopathy.  Probably  no  one  will  read 
this  paper  who  is  not  more  or  less  frequently 
obliged,  nolens  volens,  to  express  or  imply, 
in  behalf  of  himself  or  his  dependents,  a 
belief  in  or  want  of  belief  in  the  theory  of 
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homoeopathy.  It  is  certainly  well  that  all 
possible  means  should  be  rendered  available 
to  all  men  for  forming  an  intelligent  opinion 
upon  this  subject. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  com- 
petency of  non-medical  men  to  judge  of 
medical  questions.  I  believe  that  where  the 
question  is  as  to  what,  if  any,  effect  has 
been  produced  by  the  treatment  used  in  a 
given  case,  one  is  a  competent  judge,  other 
things  being  equal,  in  proportion  as  he  is 
acquainted  with  what  generally  results  from 
this  or  that  treatment  or  no  treatment  in 
cases  similar  to  that  in  hand,  and  that  at 
this  point  the  medical  observer  is,  as  a  rule, 
vastly  better  qualified  than  the  non-medical. 
If,  however,  there  are  principles  underlying 
the  practice  of  medicine,  a  large  medical 
experience  is  not  requisite  to  an  intelligent 
consideration  of  those  principles ;  and  it  is 
to  a  consideration  of  principles  that  I  ask 
attention. 

An  illustration  at  this  point  may  be 
superfluous,  but  I  offer  the  following:  The 
intent  of  civil  law  is  to  regulate  society  upon 
principles  of  absolute  justice  and  absolute 
right.     In  the  fact  that  a   man  is  a  lawyer 
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there  is  nothing  which  renders  him  a  better 
judge  of  these  principles  than  is  his  cHent. 
If,  however,  the  question  is  one  not  of  prin- 
ciple but  of  practice,  the  lawyer  is,  cceteris 
paribus,  a  better  judge  than  is  his  client 
in  proportion  as  he  is  more  experienced. 
Neither  the  lawyer  nor  the  physician  in- 
vents the  principles  of  his  practice :  his  aim 
is  (or,  I  take  it,  should  be)  to  recognize 
correct  principles  of  practice  precisely  as 
anyone  else  might,  and  then  under  guidance 
of  those  principles,  and  with  a  knowledge  of 
subsidiary  sciences,  to  perfect  himself  in  the 
practice  of  his  art. 

In  this  essay  empiricism  is  spoken  of, 
and  it  is  important  to  understand  just  what 
empiricisfn  in  the  practice  of  medicine  means: 
it  means  that  in  prescribing  there  can  be  ab- 
solutely no  a  priori  reason  for  the  choice 
of  a  remedy  —  that  any  admissible  reason 
must  be  an  a  posteriori  one.  The  theory 
of  empiricism  inevitably  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  each  thing  in  nature,  whether 
poisonous  or  harmless  and  whatever  the 
qualities  peculiar  to  itself, —  literally  each 
thing  in  nature  must  have  been  tried  in 
cases  similar  to  that  in  hand,  and  its  claims 
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adjudged,  before  one  can  form  an  opinion  as 
to  whether  it  will  be  useful  in  the  case  under 
consideration/ 


1  Given  a  substance  which  has  never  been  used  as  medicine — 
either  a  substance  which  is  entirely  inert  or  one  which  is  a 
most  virulent  poison  :  empiricism  cannot  foretell  whether  this 
substance  will  be  useful  in  the  treatment  of  a  patient  with,  let 
us  say,  pneumonia.  Tartarized  antimony  has  been  much  used 
in  the  treatment  of  patients  with  pneumonia  :  empiricism  can- 
not foresee  whether  each  one  of  innumerable  inert  substances, 
or  each  one  of  the  multitude  of  poisons  (which  have  not  been 
used  in  the  treatment  of  these  patients)  comprised  in  materia 
medica  might  not  prove  more  useful  than  is  tartarized  antimony 
in  the  treatment  of  them.  The  practice  of  medicine  should 
be  regarded  as  an  art  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  subsidiary 
sciences  :  empiricism  disregards  the  necessity  for  a  knowledge 
of  subsidiary  sciences,  and  proceeds  with  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine as  itself  an  inductive  science.  The  empirical  practice  of 
medicine  is  essentially  chaotic. 

Dr.  J.  J.  G.  Wilkinson  says  :  "  The  idea  of  medicine  is  itself 
homoeopathic ;  it  does  not  give  health-producing  agents  to  en- 
gender health,  but  poisons  which  would  issue  in  disease  :  it  is, 
therefore,  the  general  application  of  the  law,  by  which  like  is 
to  be  cured  by  like.  It  is  in  the  particulars  that  medicine  does 
not  recognize  the  application  of  the  Hahnemannian  formula ; 
and  thence,  whenever  it  comes  into  details,  it  is  in  contradiction 
with  its  own  idea."  [ ' '  The  Human  Body  and  Its  Connexion  with 
Man,  "second  edition,  p.  345.]  "  He  [Hahnemann],  first  of  men, 
saw  that  if  poison  in  genere  is  given  to  disease  in  genere,  the  aim 
will  be  more  neatly  hit  if  poison  in  particidari  be  administered 
io  dase3.se  in paj-ticttlaiH."  \^Ibid.,  p.  346.]  The  wording  in  the 
latter  of  these  quotations  seems  to  violate  the  principle  that 
homoeopathic  treatment  is  invariably  a  treatment  of  ih.e  patient 
as  distinguished  from  a  treatment  of  the  disease;  but  admitting 
whatever  force  may  be  in  Dr.  Wilkinson's  remarks,  it  does  not 
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While,  then,  empiricism  {i.  e,,  the  practice 
of  medicine  as  an  experimental  science)  is 
essentially  chaotic,  sciences  subsidiary  to  the 
art  of  practicing  medicine  may  be  purely  ex- 


foUow  that  homoeopathy  is  an  exclusive  system  of  medicine. 
There  may  be  a  priori  reason  for  the  use  of  a  medicine  not 
homoeopathic,  upon  which  subject  something  is  said  in  Part  II 
of  this  essay. 

I  think  that  Dr.  Wilkinson,  in  the  passages  quoted,  uses 
the  word  medicine  with  a  meaning  narrower  than  that  which 
we  attach  to  it ;  but  that  by  poison  he  means,  as  we  shall 
throughout  this  essay,  a  material  which  is,  by  reason  of  its 
dynamic  properties,  a  modifier  of  the  quality  of  vital  processes. 
[Upon  the  word  dynamic  see  p.  39  of  this  book;  also  Pereira's 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  third  American  edition,  vol. 
i.  pp.137,  ^38'  3-^so  Hahnemann's  Organon.] 

In  the  field  of  homoeopathy  a  medicine  is  always  a  poison. 
Dynamic  poisons  constitute  the  materia  medica  of  homoeopathy. 
To  use  a  chemical  for  the  sake  of  its  known  chemical  prop- 
erties is  neither  homoeopathy  nor  empiricism.  To  use  a  poison 
not  homoeopathic  to  a  disease  under  consideration,  for  the  sake 
of  its  known  effects  as  a  poison,  is  not  empiricism;  <?.  g.,  to  use 
atropine  to  dilate  a  pupil  when  the  iris  is  inflamed,  to  prevent 
adhesion  between  it  and  the  lens.  The  claim  of  contraria  con- 
trariis  curantur  to  being  the  law  of  cure  is  considered  in  Part 
III  of  this  essay:  it  is  to  the  point  here  to  say  that  practice 
dictated  by  contraria  is  not  empiricism. 

Dr.  Wilkinson's  remarks  above  quoted  suggest  the  ques- 
tion — Was  not  Hahnemann's  real  point  of  departure  a  percep- 
tion of  the  general  principle  of  homoeopathy?  History  says 
that  Hahnemann's  first  suspicion  that  similia  is  the  law  of  cure 
was  an  induction  from  the  premises — that  cinchona  cures 
malarial  patients,  and  that  the  effects  producible  by  cinchona 
are  similar  to  those  producible  by  malaria.  It  need  not  shake 
one's  belief  in  homoeopathy  to  discredit  these  premises. 
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perimental.      Such    sciences    are    patholog-y, 
symptomatology  and  materia  medica.^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  essay  the 
justice  of  the  claim  of  homoeopathy  is  not 
assumed,  but  discussed.  Much  has  been 
said,  but  perhaps  none  too  much,  of  the 
increased  efficacy  of  medical  attendance 
when  the  physician's  words  and  manner  are 
such  as  to  inspire  confidence  that  he  posi- 
tively knows  all  that  is  knowable  in  the 
premises.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  idea  may 
be  largely  responsible  for  the  odium  medi- 
cum,  while  the  part  which  the  physician 
plays  out  of  respect  to  this  idea  may  be 
entirely  commendable.  To  the  degree  that, 
in  behalf  of  his  patient,  a  physician  pro- 
claims or  implies  that  the  principles  of  his 
practice  are  correct,  to  that  degree  he  at 
least  implies  that  principles  incompatible 
with  his  are  incorrect.  I  take  it  that,  so 
far  as  a  patient's  confidence  is  a  factor  in 
the  benefit  derived  from  treatment,  that  con- 
fidence would  be  no  less  efficient,  if  its  repos- 
itory were  not  the  physician  but  an  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  the  principles  of  his 

2  See    Dr.    Carroll    Dunham's    essay,    "Homoeopathy    the 
Science  of  Therapeutics,"  pp.  12,  13. 
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practice.  I  fancy,  moreover,  that  many  a 
physician  would  feel  greatly  relieved  by  such 
transferrence  of  this  confidence,  and  that  it 
would  be  no  retrogression  for  the  patient  to 
put  more  confidence  in  principles  than  in 
men.  In  any  event,  of  course,  the  physician 
takes  his  personality  with  him. 

This  little  essay  may  possibly  fall  into 
the  hands  of  some  one  who  will  feel  that  one 
cannot  argue  toward  a  universal  law  of 
nature  from  the  principles  of  Christianity,  as 
even  the  name  Christianity  is  unknown  to 
a  large  part  of  the  human  race,  and  as  out- 
side of  Christendom  other  systems  of  relig- 
ion command  and  receive  respect  equal  to  that 
which  we  accord  to  Christianity.  To  this  I 
should  reply  that  the  name  Christianity  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  Christianity  —  that 
the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  are  true, 
and  cannot  possibly  conflict  with  the  truths 
of  any  other  system  of  religion  —  that,  as 
regards  principles,  there  can  be  but  one 
religion,  however  various  the  forms  in  which 
that  religion  is  made  known  to  man. 
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PART    II. 

Is  THE  claim  of  similia  similibus  cura^t- 
tur  to  being  the  law  of  cure  reasonable  ?  Is 
more  of  progress  in  the  art  of  practicing 
medicine  promised  by  allowing  than  by  dis- 
allowing this  claim  ?  I  hope  that  in  the 
following  pages  some  light  will  be  thrown 
upon  these  questions. 

Each  of  the  words  homoeopathy  and  cure 
has  attaching  to  it  various  meanings,  and  I 
wish  to  specify  in  what  sense  the  words  are 
used  in  this  essay.  The  principle  expressed 
in  sunilia  siinilibus  cura^thtr  is  what  the 
word  homoeopathy  etymologically  implies, 
and  that  principle  is  the  subject  of  discussion 
in  this  paper.  We  shall  use  the  word 
hom^cEOpathy  as  implying  simply  a  recogni- 
tion of  that  principle  as  law.  The  question 
just  how  much  of  a  medicine  should  be 
given  is  aside  from  our  subject.  We  shall 
use  the  word  cure  as  synonymous  with  the 
removal  of  disease  by  means  which  directly 
(not  indirectly)  so  modify  the  quality  of  vital 
processes  in  a  patient  as  to  enable  him  to 
resist  morbific  influences.  [See  p.  33  of  this 
book.] 
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In  defining  /^(^^'i-^???  Webster  says,  ''The 
^*  ancient  Greeks  employed  the  same  word 
"  both  for  a  medicine  and  a  poison  ;  "  he 
says  too,  "  According  to  the  popular  notion, 
*' those  articles  only  are  poisonous,  which 
'"are  capable  of  producing  morbid,  noxious, 
*'  or  dangerous  effects,  in  comparatively 
"  small  quantities  ;  but  there  is  no  just 
"foundation  for  such  a  distinction."  Now, 
shnilia  implies  that  any  curative  medicine 
is  a  poison — that,  if  taken  in  sufficient 
quantity  in  health,  it  will  produce  morbid 
effects. 

The  difficulty  of  inducing  with  drugs 
effects  which  resemble  in  any  considerable 
degree  those  of  many  a  disease  is  not  to  be 
blinked,  but  I  think  that  a  difficulty  equally 
great,  and  of  much  the  same  nature,  must  be 
met  by  any  practice  which  attempts  to  cure 
otherwise  than  empirically.  This  point  will 
be  touched  upon  again :  let  us  for  the  present 
observe  simply  that  the  theory  of  homoeopathy 
finds  no  obstacle  here;  the  difficulty  is  a  prac- 
tical one,  and  while  it  may  embarrass  one  in 
the  treatment  of  some  patients,  perhaps  very 
many  patients,  it  need  not,  I  think,  deter  him 
from  regarding  similia  as  law.      Some  pa- 
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tients  may  be   incurable  for   aught  similia 
says. 

There  is  no  inconsistency  in  accepting 
the  belief  that  similars  only  are  curative, 
and  at  the  same  time  believing  that  medi- 
cines may  be  useful  which  are  not  cura- 
tive. If  in  anaemia  the  blood  has  not  its 
normal  amount  of  iron,  and  that  deficiency 
can  be  supplied  by  administering  iron,  well 
and  good  ;  but,  though  that  iron  is  called 
medicine  and  not  food,  administering  it  is 
certainly  a  very  different  matter  from  pre- 
scribing a  poison  which  we  hope  will  by 
directly  modifying  the  quality  of  vital  pro- 
cesses be  an   instrument  of  cure.^     Chemi- 


3  If  the  view  supported  by  Dr.  Richard  Hughes  is  cor- 
rect, the  action  of  a  medicine  useful  only  in  supplying  to  the 
system  an  element  which  is  present  in  health  and  absent  in 
disease  does  not  fall  under  any  law  distinct  from  the  laws  of 
dietetics.  [See  his  Manual  of  Pharmacodynamics,  Fourth 
Edition,  page  339.]  Drugs  useful  in  some  such  way  as  this 
may  be  indefinitely  many, — preparations  of  lime  or  phosphorus 
may  be  among  them:  quinine  may  be  one.  [See  "A  con- 
tribution toward  our  knowledge  of  the  pathological  changes  in 
the  fluorescence  of  the  tissues,"  by  Edward  Rhoads,  M.  D., 
and  Wm.  Pepper,  M.  D.,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  Re- 
ports, Vol.  I  (1868),  in  which  paper  are  recorded  some  obser- 
vations upon  effects  of  quinine  sulphate.]  A  curative  medi- 
cine in  such  circumstances  would  directly  so  modify  the 
quality  of  vital  processes  that  the  deficiency,  which  is  an  effect 
of  abnormal  processes,  would  not  persist. 
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cally  acting  upon  the  contents  of  the  ahment- 
ary  canal,  or,  by  means  concerning  Vv^hich 
similia  says  nothinQ^,  removino-  parasites 
which  have  been  introduced  into  that  canal 
from  without  is  no  more  prohibited  by 
similia  than  is  mechanically  removing  from 
the  surface  of  the  body  parasites  or  dust 
which  have  adhered  to  it  in  its  contact  with 
its  surroundings.  Under  the  same  cate- 
gory come  the  cleansing  of  wounds  and  the 
killing  of  germs  which  have  been  introduced 
into  them  from  without.  Similia  does  not 
prohibit  stimulating  a  patient  through  the 
duration  of  an  acute  disease.  It  does  not 
prohibit  the  use  of  palliatives  :  it  says  noth- 
ing about  them.  It  does  not  say  that  mor- 
phine may  not  be  used  to  relieve  one  from 
pain  in  any  part  of  his  body,  any  more  than 
it  says  that  ether  may  not  be  used  to  render 
him  insensible  for  a  surgical  operation.  It 
simply  does  not  recognize  this  treatment  as 
curative,  and  no  more  is  it.  These  state- 
ments have  been  made,  and  these  illustra- 
tions used  almost  ad  nauseai7t,  but  no 
consideration  of  the  claim  of  similia,  as 
law,  is  complete  which  does  not. accurately 
define    the    borders    of    that    field     within 
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which  similia  proposes  to  estabUsh  its 
claim  ^ 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  borders 
of  that  field  in  which  similia  proposes  to 
establish  its  claim  lie,  not  between  curable 
and  incurable  patients,  but  between  curative 
and  non-curative  treatment.  I  may  attempt 
the  curative  treatment  of  a  patient  with  valv- 
ular disease  of  the  heart,  or  with  chronic 
nephritis,  expecting  never  to  see  him  well; 
but  hoping  to  effect  improvement  which  will 
in  kind  be  cure.  In  another  case  I  may  ex- 
pect a  patient  to  become  well  as  an  indirect 
result  of  non-curative  treatment  —  of  treat- 
ment, for  example,,  the  direct  result  of  which 
is  the  removal  of  an  intestinal  parasite.  [See 
pp.  26,  27  of  this  book.] 

The  question  may  be  urged — In  remov- 
ing a  parasite  from  the  alimentary  canal  do 
I  not  cure  my  patient  ?  No,  you  do  not,  if 
you  use  the   word  cure  with  the  meaning  we 


^  The  uses  here  cited  of  stimulants,  of  morphine,  and  of 
ether  resemble  that  cited  of  atropine  (see  note  i)  in  this— that  in 
each  instance  the  drug  is  used  to  produce  upon  a  patient  dis- 
eased, effects  the  same  in  kind  as  it  would  produce  upon  him 
in  health.  Such  use  of  drugs  is  quite  distinct  from  an  attempt 
to  directly  so  modify  the  quality  of  vital  processes  that,  whereas 
they  were  abnormal,  they  shall  become  normal. 
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have  fixed  upon  as  that  which  it  shall  have  in 
this  paper.  Curative  treatment  does  not 
affect  primarily  a  cause  attacking  man  from 
without.  Your  treatment  may  be  useful,  but 
it  is  prophylactic,  not  curative.  In  removing 
the  parasite  you  remove  the  proximate  cause 
of  whatever  disturbance  your  patient's  health 
has  been  suffering,  and  what  would,  had  it 
persisted,  have  caused  prolonged  disturbance: 
it  is  probable  that  when  this  cause  is  removed 
his  health  will  be  re-established  without  any 
curative  treatment.  Mutatis  mutandis^  the 
same  may  be  said  of  local  treatment  in  other 
parasitic  diseases,  of  antiseptic  treatment  in 
wounds,  etc. 

In  defining  the  meaning  which  cure  should 
have  in  this  paper  I  have  not,  of  course,  in- 
tended to  repudiate  accepted  definitions  of 
that  word,  and  under  some  of  those  defini« 
tions  treatment  which  removes  parasites,  or 
effects  ends  analogous  to  such  removal  is 
curative;  indeed  the  etymological  meaning  of 
ctcre  does  not  preclude  palliation  or  even 
hygiene  and  nursing  from  recognition  as 
curative  treatment,  but  I  find  no  impropriety 
in  limiting  the  meaning  which  ctire  shall 
have  while  considering  the  claim  of  similia, 
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as  we  have  already  recognized  the  limits  of 
that  field  outside  of  which  similia  asserts  no 
claim. 

Both  Webster  and  Worcester  authorize 
applying  the  word  cure  to  persons  or  to  dis- 
eases. One  hears  advocates  oi  similia  say 
that  treatment  under  that  law  is  a  treatment 
of  patients,  and  not  of  diseases:  the  idea 
is,  I  think,  precisely  correct.  What  we  at- 
tempt with  similars  is  to  directly  so  modify 
the  quality  of  vital  processes  that  they  shall 
resist  morbific  influences. 

Whether  in  every  case  disease  has  a  cause 
in  the  external  world  of  nature  need  not  be 
discussed  here.  Where  such  cause  exists  it 
bears  to  the  disease  either  the  relation  which 
the  intestinal  parasite  does  to  the  illness 
which  his  presence  occasions,  or  that  which 
an  infectious  germ  does  to  the  disease  to 
which  it  gives  rise:  the  direct  removal  of  that 
cause  when  practicable  is  prophylatic,  and 
may  leave  the  patient  in  circumstances  to 
recover.  Until  that  cause  is  discovered  in 
the  case  of  a  given  disease  —  and  a  fair  ques- 
tion is  whether  each  disease  has  such  a  cause 
in  the  external  world  —  or  where  the  removal 
of  that  cause  is  impracticable,  or  where  one 
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is  already  infected  in  such  a  way  that  the 
removal  of  that  cause  will  not  relieve  him,  is 
it  not  reasonable  to  look  to  similia  for  ofuid- 
ance  to  a  curative  remedy  ? 


PART    III. 


It  is  conceivable  that  empiricism  {i.  e., 
practice  without  regard  to  any  fact  discov- 
ered by  scientific  investigation  in  the  field 
exclusively  of  anatomy,  or  of  physiology,  or  of 
pathology,  or  of  drug  pathogenesy,  or  of  chem- 
istry, or  of  physics,  etc., — practice  without  re- 
gard to  any  fact  other  than  results  in  former 
practice); — it  is,  I  say,  conceivable  that  em- 
piricism should  bring  us  to  regard  cer- 
tain drugs  as  curative  in  certain  cases :  it 
might  from  time  to  time  hit  upon  a  useful 
application  of  some  principle  without  recog- 
nizing the  principle  itself  Grant  that  one 
shall  have  empirically  hit  upon  a  drug  which 
is  curative  in  a  particular  set  of  cases:  his  ex- 
perience can  throw  light  upon  a  law  by  which 
we  can  be  oruided  to  the  choice  of  a  curative 
medicine,  only  by  showing  the  relation  be- 
tween facts  which  we  can  know  before  his 
curative  remedy  is  given;   for  any  law,  if  we 
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are  to  be  guided  by  it,  states  the  relation 
between  facts  knowable  to  us,  and  if  it  is  to 
lead  us  to  the  choice  of  a  curative  medicine, 
we  must  before  selecting  our  remedy  know 
those  facts  and  what  relation  they  bear  to  one 
another. 

Now  what  in  any  given  case  are  these 
facts  ?  The  observations  of  Drs.  Rhoads 
and  Pepper,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
Reports  for  1868  already  referred  to  (see  note 
^),  whether  verifiable  or  not,  suggest  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  very  wide  application  of  some 
such  principle  as  that  upon  which  we  give 
iron  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  the  blood  of  an 
anaemic  patient;  they  suggest,  too,  an  answer 
well  worth  considering  to  our  question.  We 
may  by  scientific  investigation  learn  that  cer- 
tain elements  contained  in  certain  drugs  are 
present  in  tissues  during  health,  but  absent 
from  them  under  the  influence  of  certain  dis- 
eases. Here,  then,  we  might  have  what 
would  at  least  partially  fulfil  the  requirements 
of  a  law  of  cure  for  our  guidance — -the  rela- 
tion between  facts  knowable  to  us  before  a 
remedy  is  given.  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
may  not  hope  for  indefinitely  great  progress 
in  the  direction  here  spoken  of;  but  I  do  see 
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reason  for  believing  that  in  this  direction  we 
shall  never  arrive  at  curative  treatment.  In 
supplying"  a  deficiency  resulting  from  derange- 
ment of  vital  processes  we  do  not  directly 
render  those  processes  normal,  a  requisite  to 
cure.  Nor  is  it  curative,  however  useful,  to 
neutralize  or  remove  disease  products,  ab- 
normal processes  persisting. 

It  seems  as  if  the  knowable  facts  between 
which  a  law  of  cure  would  define  the  relation 
could  not  possibly  be  any  other  than,  on 
the  one  hand,  effects  produced  by  the  disease 
in  question,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  dynamic 
effects  producible  by  an  indicated  drug  or 
drugs  taken  in  health.^  The  reason  for 
thinking  that  a  law  of  cure  would  speak  of 
drugs  as  dynamic  agents  is,  that  to  directly 

^  On  the  word  dynamic  see  p.  39  of  this  book.  I  do  not 
see  how  the  reasonableness  can  be  questioned  of  that  method 
which,  to  ascertain  the  unmodified  dynamic  effects  producible 
by  a  drug,  would  administer  that  drug  in  health  and  observe 
■what  as  matter  of  fact  are  its  unmodified  dynamic  effects.  We 
can  sometimes  ascertain  the  cruder  of  these  effects  by  distin- 
guishing them  from  disease  effects  where  disease  and  a  drug 
have  operated  at  the  same  time.  However  reasonable  it 
is  to  prove  poisons  upon  healthy  human  beings,  certain 
limitations  must  obviously  be  placed  upon  the  practice.  A 
knowledge  of  dynamic  drug  effects  observed  ante-mortem  and 
post-mortem  from  serious  poisoning,  as  well  as  of  dynamic  drug 
effects  in  the  lower  animals,  is  as  available  in  homoeopathic  as 
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modify  the  quality  of  vital  processes  is  a  re- 
quisite of  cure.  The  reason  for  thinking  that 
in  effects  alone  vital  processes,  (as  modified 
by  disease  or  drug)  afford  the  knowable  data 
of  which  a  law  of  cure  would  speak  is  that, 
while  to  directly  deal  with  a  proximate  cause 
of  disease  is  not  curative,  vital  processes  can 
be  known  to  inductive  science  only  in  proxi- 
mate causes  and  in  effects. 


in  non-homoeopathic  practice,  unless  proper  indications  for  the 
selection  of  a  curative  remedy  are  to  be  found  in  subjective 
symptoms  only,  a  limitation  which  I  at  present  see  no  sufficient 
ground  for  accepting.  In  short,  so  far  as  concerns  unmodified 
dynamic  drug  effects,  the  facts  already  known  or  still  to  be 
discovered  are  the  same,  whatever  our  theory  of  practice. 

That  a  drug's  dynamic  effects  upon  man  may  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  its  dynamic  effects  upon  one  of  the  lower  animals 
is  well  known.  Recognized  instances  of  such  difference  are 
very  many:  a  few  are  given  as  illustration  on  pp.  50,  51  of  this 
book.  To  insist  that  in  practice  upon  human  beings  the  use  of 
drugs,  as  dynamic  agents,  should  be  based  upon  the  science  of 
unmodified  effects  producible  in  human  beings  is  no  more  to  dis- 
parage the  science  of  comparative  drug  pathogenesy,  than  is 
disparaging  to  the  science  of  comparative  anatomy  an  insistence 
that  surgery  practiced  upon  human  beings  be  based  upon  the 
science  of  htiman  anatomy.     See  p.  52  of  this  book. 

We  shall  not  here  discuss  whether  it  may  be  useful  to  give 
drugs  alternately  or  mixed,  one  indicated  by  one  part  and 
another  by  another  part  of  co-existing  disease  effects. 

In  confining  our  attention  to  the  question  as  to  a  law  in 
accordance  with  which  drugs  are  curative,  we  would  not  imply 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  cure  without  drugs  is  possible  :  mind 
cure,  faith  cure,  etc.  are  what  we  allude  to. 
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If  a  law  of  cure  defines  the  relation  be- 
tween disease  effects  and  the  unmodified 
dynamic  effects  of  an  indicated  drug,  these 
drug  effects  must,  I  think,  be  identical  with  or 
similar  to  those  of  the  disease,  or  opposite  to 
those  of  the  disease,  or  similar  to  these  oppo- 
sites:  I  see  no  relation  other  than  one  of  these, 
which  the  drug  effects  could  maintain  to  the 
disease  effects.  If  this  view  is  correct,  there 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  fair  argument  by  exclu- 
sion in  favor  of  homoeopathy.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  claim  which  each  of  these  relations 
might  make  to  being  that  which  a  law  of 
cure  would  define. 

It  is  probable  that  no  disease  taken  as  a 
whole  is  opposite  to  any  other  disease  taken 
as  a  whole :  health  is  the  opposite  of  any 
disease,  and  in  health  is  found  the  opposite 
of  any  symptom.  Still  it  is  sometimes  proper 
to  speak  of  one  disease  symptom  as  opposite 
to  another,  for  the  word  opposite  is  used 
with  different  meanings  :  the  symptom  of 
feeling  warm  is  opposite  to  that  of  feeling 
cold,  a  too  rapid  action  of  the  heart  is  oppo- 
site to  a  too  slow,  the  symptom  of  dilatation 
of  an  arteriole  is  opposite  to  that  of  contrac- 
tion.     When  we  say  that   one    symptom   is 
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Opposite  to  another,  we  mean  that  the  two 
vary  in  diametrically  opposite  directions  from 
the  standard  found  in  health.  When  we 
say  that  in  health  is  found  the  opposite  of 
any  symptom,  we  use  the  word  opposite  with 
the  meaning  which  attaches  to  it  when  we 
say  that  good  is  the  opposite  of  evil. 

Health  is  opposite  to  disease  as  good  is 
to  evil,  or  truth  to  falsity.  The  analogy 
which  this  suggests,  even  if  we  attached  to 
it  no  weight  as  an  argument,  might  serve  to 
illustrate  the  theories  which  we  shall  con- 
sider. As  there  are  symptoms  opposite  to 
symptoms  while  the  opposite  of  any  symp- 
tom is  found  in  health,  so  there  are  evils  op- 
posite to  evils  {e.  g.,  miserliness  and  prodi- 
gality), while  in  good  is  found  the  opposite 
of  any  evil,  —  falsities  opposite  to  falsities 
{e.  g.,  an  overstatement  and  an  understate- 
ment in  regard  to  a  fact),  while  in  truth  is 
found  the  opposite  of  any  falsity.  To  at- 
tempt to  cure  with  a  medicine  which,  taken 
in  health,  would  produce  symptoms  opposite 
to  those  present  is  like  attempting  to  remove 
one  evil  by  introducing  the  opposite  evil.  I 
have  heard  it  urged,  in  favor  of  antipathic  treat- 
ment, that  whatever  life  and  power  man  has 
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he  receives  from  the  Prime  Source  of  Hfe  and 
power,  and  that  it  is  reasonable  to  try  with 
medicines  to  force  a  diseased  body  into  such 
condition  that  life  and  health  can  flow  into 
it.  The  idea  is,  of  course,  that  in  the  ap- 
proach toward  symptoms  opposite  to  those 
present  a  point  may  be  reached  where  the 
condition  will  be  that  of  the  standard  found 
in  health.  I  think  there  is  a  fallacy  here. 
The  analogy  would  be  with  an  attempt  to 
reform  a  miser  by  forcing  him  toward  prodi- 
gality until  his  expenditures  were  made  with 
proper  freedom  and  proper  care.  This  at- 
tempt might  effect  a  concealment  of  his  miser- 
liness, but  I  should  consider  it  perfectly  futile 
as  a  means  to  his  radical  reform.  When  a 
miser  is  radically  reformed,  prodigality  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  effecting  of  his  new 
life :  the  new  life  he  enters  upon  is  in  no  de- 
gree opposite  to  the  old  in  the  sense  that  one 
symptom  is  opposite  to  another  ;  it  is  oppo- 
site in  the  sense  that  health  is  opposite  to 
disease.  The  question  which  concerns  us  at 
this  point  is  not  whether  antipathic  treatment 
can  ever  be  useful,  but  whether  it  can  be 
curative  ;  I  think  it  cannot. 

The  objections  to  attempting  to  cure  with 
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a  drug-  capable  when  taken  in  health  of  pro- 
ducing effects  precisely  opposite  to  the  dis- 
ease effects  present  would  obtain  to  attempt- 
ing to  cure  with  a  drug  capable  of  producing" 
effects  similar  to  these  precise  opposites. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  drug  anti- 
pathic in  the  sense  that  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing health,  the  opposite  of  disease  —  no 
drug  can  create  health.  Such  a  drug  would 
be  curative  whatever  the  disease,  a  universal 
medicine,  a  panacea  :  or,  if  the  view  is  correct 
that  one  part  of  the  body  may  be  diseased 
while  the  rest  is  healthy,  one  and  the  same 
drug  would  always  be  curative  when  that 
part  alone  was  in  any  way  diseased. 

The  theory  of  isopathy  leads  directly  to 
an  absurdity.  The  word  isopathy  has  in  this 
paper  no  reference  to  what  Dunglison  defines 
as  "the  cure  of  disease  by  the  disease  itself 
or  its  products."  By  isopathy  we  mean  the 
theory  that  a  curative  drug  should  be  capable 
of  producing  effects  identical  with  those  of 
the  disease  which  calls  for  it,  though  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  drug  symptoms  is  not 
identical  with  the  proximate  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease symptoms. 

If,  then,  we  can  exclude,  as  non-curative,. 
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antipathic  drugs  capable  of  producing  effects 
precisely  opposite  to  those  present,  and 
drugs  capable  of  producing  effects  similar  to 
these  precise  opposites  ;  and  if,  too,  the 
theory  involving  a  panacea,  and  the  theory 
of  isopathy,  are  out  of  the  question,  I 
see  nothing  left  which  can  possibly  be  a 
system  of  curative  medicine  founded  upon 
law  excepting  homoeopathy :  for  be  it  re- 
membered that  we  expect  a  law  of  cure  to 
define  the  relation  between  disease  effects 
and  the  unmodified  dynamic  effects  of  an 
indicated  drug ;  and  what  can  the  defined 
relation  be,  if  the  drug  effects  are  not  identi- 
cal with  or  similar  to  the  disease  effects,  or 
identical  with  or  similar  to  the  precise  oppo- 
sites of  the  disease  effects  ?  A  drug  capable 
of  producing  a  condition  similar  to  the  oppo- 
site, health,  is,  if  its  effects  bear  any  relation 
to  those  of  the  disease  and  are  not  similar  to 
the  opposites  of  these  latter,  homoeopathic  ; 
for  any  deviation  from  health  in  these  drug 
effects  involves,  if  they  bear  any  relation 
to  the  disease  effects,  a  similarity  to  these 
disease  effects  or  to  their  opposites.  A 
drug  capable  of  producing  effects  similar  to 
disease  effects  present  is,  of  course,  homceo- 
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pathic.  If  our  premises  have  been  correct, 
and  our  deduction  logical,  there  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  any  law  of  cure  other  than  similia 
shnilibus  curantur. 

To  sum  up  the  points  we  have  suggested 
for  an  argument  by  exclusion  in  favor  of  ho- 
moeopathy :  we  expect  a  law  of  cure  to  define 
a  relation  among  those  represented  in  the 
following  lines  ;  we  think  that  the  relations 
represented  by  starred  lines  can  be  eliminated, 
and  that  the  only  unstarred  lines  represent 
the  relation  defined  by  similia: — 

*  Drug  capable  of  producing  effects  precisely 
opposite  to  the  disease  effects. 

"^  Drug  capable  of  producing  effects  similar  to 
precise  opposites  of  the  disease  effects. 

*  Drug  capable  of  producing  the  opposite, 
health. 

Drug  capable  of  producing  a  condition  similar 
to  the  opposite,  health,  and  having  some  relation 
to  the  disease  effects,  but  affording  no  similarity  to 
effects  opposite  to  those  of  the  disease. 

*  Drug  capable  of  producing  effects  identical 
with  those  of  the  disease. 

Drug  capable  of  producing  effects  similar  to 
those  of  the  disease. 

The  difficulty    of  inducing    drug    effects 

similar  to  the  effects  of  some   diseases  has 
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been  alluded  to  (page  71).  Surely,  a  degree 
of  similarity  between  disease  effects  present 
and  unmodified  dynamic  effects  producible  by 
an  indicated  drug  is  a  far  less  severe  criterion 
to  exact  than  identity  with  the  disease  effects 
or  with  their  precise  opposites  would  be ; 
and  I  think  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  no  more 
severe  than  would  be  that  of  similarity  to 
effects  precisely  opposite  to  those  of  the 
disease.  I  think  that  of  most  disease  effects 
opposites  (whether  precise  or  proximate), 
other  than  such  as  are  found  in  health,  are 
not  predicable.     [See  p.  44  of  this  book.] 

A  enters  a  room  blindfold  and  presuma- 
bly ignorant  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  an  ob- 
ject which  B  has  hidden.  He  takes  B' s 
hand.  B' s  endeavor  is  to  in  no  way  influ- 
ence A' s  movements.  A  presently  leads  B 
to  where  the  object  is.  In  attempting  to 
explain  this  phenomenon  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  B  involuntarily  coerces  A  when 
he  would  proceed  in  a  wrong  direction. 
Whether  satisfactory  or  not  as  explanatory 
of  the  phenomenon  which  has  called  it  forth, 
the  suesfestion  affords  an  admirable  illustra- 
tion  of  one  position  which  I  think  tenable  in 
regard  to  homoeopathy.      One   who  has  not 
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yet  acknowledged  that  similia  s  claim  is  just 
may  still  search  for  the  law  of  cure  :  if  he 
essay  to  go  in  any  direction  other  than  that 
toward  similia,  reason,  it  seems  to  me,  will 
not  permit  him  to  budge  :  toward  similia  he 
may,  I  think,  proceed  without  restraint. 

One  should  not  expect  sim^ilia  to  explain 
how  similars  cure.     I  quote  from  page  5  of 
''Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,"  by 
Henry    Drummond.      "The    Natural    Laws 
'  originate  nothing,  sustain  nothing  ;  they  are 
'merely    responsible  for  uniformity  in    sus- 
'tainingwhat  has  been  originated  and  what  is 
'being  sustained.    They  are  modes  of  opera- 
'tion,  therefore,  not  operators  ;  processes,  not 
'  powers.     The  Law  of  Gravitation,  for  in- 
'  stance,  speaks  to  science  only  of  process.    It 
'  has  no  light  to  offer  as  to  itself.     Newton  did 
'  not  discover  Gravity — that  is  not  discovered 
'yet.    He  discovered  its  Law,  which  is  Gravi- 
'  tation,  but  that  tells  us  nothing  of  its  origin, 
'of  its  nature,  or  of  its  cause."     In  the  sense 
that  Gravitation  tells  us  nothing  of  the  ori- 
gin,   nature    or   cause  of   Gravity,    Sitnilia 
tells  us  nothing  of  the  origin,  nature  or  cause 
of  Cure  :  in  the  sense  that  Gravity  is  not  yet 
discovered   it  will   not  be,   nor  will    Health, 
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Disease,  Cure,  or  any  other  immaterial  thing, 
so  long  as  our  attention  is  confined  to  its 
material  effects.  Regarded  from  the  stand- 
point of  Experimental  Science  alone,  a  law 
of  nature  is  an  ultimate  fact.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  channels  through  which 
there  may  come  to  man's  reason  a  knowl- 
edge of  immaterial  causes  of  natural  phe- 
nomena.^ 


®  It  is  of  interest  to  cite,  in  this  connection,  the  view  defi- 
nitely held  by  many  persons,  that  the  quality  of  a  material  poi- 
son emanates  from  an  immaterial  world  and  finds  residence  in  a 
material  body  as  does  the  soul  of  man — that,  indeed,  the  like 
is  true  concerning  the  quality  of  all  matter.  This  view  would 
make  no  exception  of  the  quality  of  pathological  tissues.  The 
fact  that  the  proximate  cause  of  a  pathological  condition  may 
exist  in  the  material  world  does  not  militate  against  this  view. 
For  instance:  the  proximate  cause  of  an  abscess  may  be  a 
blow  ;  this  cause  is  in  operation  for  an  instant  only  ;  causes  in 
the  immaterial  world  which  never  cease,  but  are  in  constant 
operation,  give  rise  to  the  quality  of  the  pathological  tissues 
which  constitute  the  abscess.  Mutatis  mutandis,  the  same 
might  be  said  of  tissue  effects  the  proximate  cause  of  which 
was  a  material  germ,  or  a  dynamic  poison,  or  a  material  food. 
At  least,  such  statements  would  be  in  accord  with  the  view 
cited,  which  view  seems  to  me  entirely  reasonable. 

As  regards  a  dynamic  poison,  or  a  food,  the  physicist  may 
study  its  physical,  the  chemist  its  chemical  properties — but  its 
quality  here  spoken  of  can  no  more  be  subjected  to  physical  or 
chemical  analysis  than  can  the  soul  of  man.  To  acquire 
knowledge  of  this  quality  in  a  poison  is,  as  I  understand  the 
matter,  the  object  of  proving  that  poison  upon  a  healthy  human 
being. 
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On  page  7  of  Mr.  Drummond's  book  are 
these  words  :  ''That  the  Phenomena  of  the 
''  Spiritual  World  are  in  analogy  with  the  Phe- 
"  nomena  of  the  Natural  World  requires  no 
"restatement."  There  is  a  system  of  phil- 
osophy which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  spiritual  evils  in  our  surroundings  afford 
us  the  opportunity  of,  by  resistance  in  temp- 
tation, becoming  freed  from  the'  evils  which 
are  in  us :  this  conclusion  is  to  me  accept- 
able, and  analogous  to  it  would  be  the  fol- 
lowing— that  in  poisons  are  afforded  means 
by  which  we  may  be  freed  from  bodily  dis- 


ease.'^ 


The  theory  of  homoeopathy  seems  entirely 
agreeable  to  the  belief  that  we  are  recipients 
of  life  from  the  Prime  Source  of  life,  and,  if 
cure  occurs,  recipients  of  the  health  which 
replaces  disease.  This  belief  seems  analo^ 
gous  to  the  belief  that  we  receive  from 
that  same  Source  whatever  goodness  re- 
places our  evils  in  case  of  radical  reform. 
If  these  beliefs  are  correct,  man,  to  be 
radically  reformed,  must  confess  his  sins: 
the  strength  to  shun  the  evils  to  which  he 


''   See  a  paper  on  "  The  Use  of  Poisonous  Drugs,"  in  the 
New-yerusalem  Magazine  for  March,  1883. 
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inclines,  and  the  goodness  which  replaces  in 
him  the  evils  from  which  he  is  radically  re- 
formed must  come  from  the  Prime  Source  of 
good.  A  recognition  of  this  dependence  and 
a  confession  of  sins  are  essentials  of  prayer. 
It  seems  as  if  one  does  in  taking  a  homoeo- 
pathic drug  that  which  js  analogous  to  con- 
fessing a  sin.  If  the  question  were  raised, 
Does  not  the  analogy  demand  at  this  point 
and  other  points  an  isopathic  drug  ?  I  should 
say  I  think  it  does  not.  In  confessing  a  sin 
man  does  not  fully  comprehend  just  what  his 
evil  is  :  such  comprehension  would  be  pos- 
sible to  the  Infinite  Being  alone,  and  He  can- 
not sin.  In  confessing  a  sin  one  cannot,  I  think, 
recognize  it  for  just  what  it  essentially  is.^ 


^  If  at  this  point  the  analogy  demanded  that  a  drug  to  be 
curative  must  be  isopathic,  we  should  have,  I  believe,  if  we 
accepted  the  analogy,  to  disallow  the  claim  of  siuiilia,  and,  in- 
deed, to  abandon  the  attempt  to  cure  with  drugs  at  all,  for  I 
believe  that  a  drug  -and  a  disease  cannot  produce  identical 
effects. 

Would  the  drug  be  isopathic  or  homoeopathic,  the  taking 
of  which  would  be  analogous  to  confessing  a  sin?  If  in  con- 
fession one  images  to  himself  precisely  what  his  sin  is,  the 
analogy  demands  an  isopathic  drug.  Absolute  truth  in  regard 
to  a  sin  is  unattainable  by  man  :  so  far  as  it  is  a  means  to  his 
deliverance  it  is  applied  by  the  Infinite  Being.  The  truth 
which  man  applies  is  necessarily  imperfect.  If  my  view  is  cor- 
rect, sifttilia  recognizes  different  drugs  as  in  different  degrees 
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Our  dependence  upon  a  Source  above 
ourselves  for  what  goodness  is  in  us  seems 
implied  in  the  fact  that  the  Command- 
ments,    excepting    where    they    teach    our 

curative  in  the  same  circumstances  :  the  greater  the  similarity 
between  the  effects  of  a  disease  and  the  unmodified  dynamic 
effects  of  a  drug,  the  greater  the  efficacy  of  that  drug  as  an 
instrument  of  cure  :  the  more  nearly  perfect  the  image  one 
attains  of  what  his  sin  is,  the  more  useful  such  imaging. 

Evil  has  in  its  very  nature  that  which  renders  it  un- 
approachable by  the  only  Perfectly  Good  Being.  By  anology 
the  effects  of  disease  or,  what  would  be  the  same,  those  of  a 
drug  isopathic  to  it  would  have  in  their  very  nature  what 
would  keep  them  and  a  perfectly  good  being  forever  apart. 
Where  one  is  so  depraved  that  he  cannot  be  reformed  the  at- 
tempt to  forcibly  control  him  is  in  order,  and,  by  analogy, 
where  one  is  incurably  diseased  antipathic  treatment  may  be 
useful.  I  think  that  neither  isopathy  nor  antipathy  finds  any 
analogue  in  the  process  of  radical  reform  or  any  place  in  cura- 
tive treatment. 

At  one  extreme  of  three  states  of  affairs,  which  are  at  least 
supposable,  we  might  have  a  perfectly  good  being,  and  evil : 
these  would  have  in  their  respective  natures  vv^hat  would  keep 
them  apart.  At  the  other  extreme  we  might  have  those  irre- 
deemably bad,  and  evil  :  these  would  have  in  their  respective 
natures  what  would  render  them  inseparable.  Between  these 
extremes  we  might  have  a  being  who,  unlike  the  perfectly  good 
being,  should  fall  into  evil,  but  into  evil  from  which  he,  unlike 
the  irredeemably  bad,  might  be  delivered,  and  what  would  I 
think  be  analogous,  into  disease  of  which  he  might  be  cured.  A 
drug  whose  direct  effects  upon  the  quality  of  normal  vital  pro- 
cesses bear  any  relation  to  those  of  a  disease  must,  I  think,  be 
isopathic,  antipathic  (or  approximately  so)  or  homoeopathic  to 
that  disease.  It  seems  to  me  that  homoeopathy  is  the  one  system 
under  which  we  may,  by  analogy  and  exclusion,  hope  for 
guidance  to  a  curative  medicine. 
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dependence,  tell  us  almost,  if  not  quite, 
exclusively  of  the  things  we  are  not  to  do, 
and  the  theory  of  homoeopathy  seems  in 
keeping  with  the  principle  thus  implied.^ 
May  not  a  homoeopathic  drug  exhibit  ^'^  to 
what  of  health  and  strength  remains  in  the 
system  an  image  of  effects  to  be  shunned, 
and  would  not  this  be  analogous  to  what  the 
Commandments  do  in  so  far  as  a  negative 
form  obtains  in  them  ?  Whether  cure  or 
radical  reform  be  the  thing  sought,  strength 
to  shun  forbidden  ground  must  come,  if  at 
all,  from  that  Source  upon  which  we  are  de- 
pendent for  all  our  strength.  It  seems  as  if 
the  principle    of  which  we  here  speak  were 


9  In  "  Dred,"  by  H.  B.  Stowe,  one  of  the  characters  has 
been  attempting  to  support  the  institution  of  slavery  by  refer- 
ring to  Bible  History.  "  'Well,'  said  Clayton,  'the  greatest 
evidence  to  my  mind  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  is, 
that  they  are  yet  afloat,  when  every  new  absurdity  has  been 
successively  tacked  to  them.'"  The  isolated  fact  that  this 
negative  form  prevails  in  the  Commandments  would,  perhaps, 
have  no  significance,  but  there  are  those  who  think  that  a 
principle  is  illustrated  is  this  fact.  Swedenborg  says,  "But 
the  reason  why  such  things  as  relate  directly  to  love  and 
charity  are  not  commanded,  but  that  it  is  only  commanded 
that  such  things  as  are  opposed  to  them  should  not  be  done,  is 
that  in  so  far  as  a  man  shuns  evil  as  sins  in  so  far  he  purposes 
the  goods  which  are  of  love  and  charity." 

^<^  These  words  exhibit  and  prescribe  are  used  in  speaking 
of  drugs  ;  we  exhibit  or  prescribe  a  medicine. 
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illustrated  in  the  form  of  those  civil  laws 
which,  to  prevent  wrong-doing,  prescribe  ^° 
what  shall  not  be  done,  or  of  the  command 
to  a  child  not  to  do  so  and  so. 

We  speak  of  a  homceopathic  drug's  ap- 
pealing to  what  of  health  and  strength 
remains  in  the  system  :  it  is  to  what  is  good 
in  one  that  we  appeal,  if  we  would  reform 
him,  not  to  what  is  bad.  If  as  an  effect  of  ab- 
normal vital  processes  arterioles  are  dilated, 
the  aim  in  exhibiting  a  homoeopathic  drug 
would  not  be  to  forcibly  contract  them  :  it 
would  be  to  directly  appeal  to  the  remnant  of 
health  and  strength  that  through  it  processes 
which  are  in  quality  abnormal  might  be  so 
modified  as  to  become  normal.  If  this  at- 
tempt were  successful,  the  dilatation  of 
arterioles,  which  is  an  effect  of  abnormal 
processes,  would  not  persist. 

The  fact  just  alluded  to,  that  no  attempt 
is  made  with  a  homoeopathic  drug  to  force  a 
cure,  corresponds  with  what  is  to  me  an 
acceptable  feature  in  the  theory  of  homoeo- 
pathy. We  have  spoken  of  man  as  a 
recipient  of  what  goodness  is  in  him  :  a  mere 

'^^  These  words  exhibit  and  prescribe  are  used  in  speaking 
of  drugs  ;   we  exhibit  or  prescribe  a  medicine. 
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passive  recipient,  however,  he  is  not,  for  if 
he  is  to  be  radically  reformed,  he  must  be  in 
freedom  to  choose  between  right  and  wrong  ; 
an  essential  of  radical  reformation  is  that  one 
should  in  freedom  choose  to  do  rio-ht.  If 
radical  reform  could  be  forced  upon  one,  the 
reformation  of  criminals  would,  perhaps,  be 
a  less  difficult  matter  than  it  is.  It  is 
reasonable,  I  think,  to  believe  that  neither 
radical  reform  nor  cure  can  be  forcibly  in- 
duced. 

Without  trials  or  temptations  one  can- 
not grow  stronger.  Trying  experiences  are 
good  medicine.  An  essential  to  radical  re- 
form is  that  one  be  subjected  to  temptation, 
and  be  left  free  to  resist  or  to  succumb. 
Giving,  in  proper  dose,  a  homoeopathic  drug 
seems  analogous  to  subjecting  one  to  temp- 
tation, and  at  the  same  time  leaving  him  in 
freedom. ^^  The  power  to  resist  in  tempta- 
tion, or  to  be  radically  reformed,  or  to  be 
cured   of  disease    one    can    possess   only  as 

^^  Sweden borg  says:  "For  in  temptation  rnan,  to  ap- 
pearance, is  left  to  himself  alone  ;  and  yet  he  is  not  left,  for 
God  is  then  most  present  in  his  inmost  parts,  and  supports 
him."  Neither  here  nor  in  note  9  do  I  ask  that  Svvedenborg 
be  accepted  as  authority,  but  are  not  the  ideas  expressed  in  the 
quotations  reasonable  ? 
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he    receives    it    from   the    Prime    Source    of 
power. 

I  think  that  the  theory  of  homoeopathy 
offers  points  of  analogy  with  some  of  the 
means  afforded  organic  beings  for  their 
growth  in  strength.  It  seems  to  be  by 
reason  of  one  and  the  same  principle  that 
man  is  strengthened  in  good  by  resisting  in 
temptation,  that  muscles  are  strengthened  by 
use  and  that  oaks  are  strengthened  by 
withstanding  storms.  Men,  muscles  and 
oaks  receive  their  life  and  strength  from  the 
same  Source.  We  are  not,  I  think,  con- 
founding in  this  paragraph  a  principle  appli- 
cable in  health  exclusively  with  one  appli- 
cable in  disease  exclusively,  I  think  that 
there  is  a  general  principle,  a  particular 
application  of  which  is  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion in  this  paper, — that  to  this  prin- 
ciple a  being  dependent  for  life  upon  a 
Source  above  itself  is  universally  subject, 
and  that  the  principle  is  no  more  suspended 
during  health  than  are  the  laws  of  hygiene 
during  disease.  That  man  often  succumbs 
in  temptation,  that  muscles  may  be  over- 
taxed and  that  oaks  are  sometimes  blown 
down    does    not,   I    think,    vitiate    whatever 
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force  the  analogy  suggested  may  pos- 
sess ;  for,  however  useful  poisons  may  be, 
chey  are  unquestionably  capable  of  doing 
harm. 

''  Nothino-  could  be  more  false  both  to 
Science  and  to  Religion  than  attempts  to 
adjust  the  two  spheres  by  making  out  in- 
genious points  of  contact  in  detail.  The 
solution  of  this  great  question  of  concilia- 
tion, if  one  may  still  refer  to  a  problem  so 
gratuitous,  must  be  general  rather  than 
particular.  The  basis  in  a  common  prin- 
ciple — -  the  Continuity  of  Law  —  can 
alone  save  specific  applications  from  rank- 
ing as  mere  coincidences,  or  exempt  them 
from  the  reproach  of  being  a  hybrid  be- 
tween two  things  which  must  be  related 
by  the  deepest  affinities  or  remain  forever 
separate."  ["  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
World,"  pp.  xii,  xiii.]  Exception  might  be 
taken  to  an  idea  which  is  perhaps  implied  in 
this  quotation,  viz.:  that  a  principle  not  true  in 
particular  may  be  true  in  general  ;  but  what 
I  wish  to  say  here  is  I  think  that  similia 
states  as  applicable  to  cure  from  bodily 
disease  a  principle  identical  with  one  ap- 
plicable to  radical  reformation  from  spiritual 
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evil.^^  "Certainly  I  never  premeditated  any- 
''thing-  to  myself  so  objectionable  and  so 
"unwarrantable  in  itself,  as  either  to  read 
^'Theology  into  Science  or  Science  into 
''  Theology.  Nothing  could  be  more  arti- 
*'flcial  than  to  attempt  this  on  the  specu- 
*'lative  side  ;  and  it  has  been  a  substantial 
"relief  to  me  throug-hout  that  the  idea  rose 
*'  up  thus  in  the  course  of  practical  work  and 
"shaped  itself  day  by  day  unconsciously." 
\^Ibid.,  pp.  X,  xi.]  The  dogmas  of  theology 
may  be  quite  at  variance  with  such  prin- 
ciples of  religion  as  base  their  claims  to 
acceptance  upon  this,  among  other  grounds, 
that  they  appear  reasonable.  An  attempt, 
however,  to  deduce  from  such  principles  the 
fact  that  similars  cure  would  be  altogether 
different  from  an  attempt  by   analogy  to  get 


12  If  the  reader  would  be  interested  in  an  attempt  to  ap- 
ply in  practical  questions  of  moral  and  spiritual  reformation, 
radical  and  superficial,  some  of  the  principles  adduced  in  this 
essay,  he  is  referred  to  a  paper  upon  "The  Treatment  of 
Criminals  "  in  the  Appendix  of  this  book.  I  think  that  to  in- 
sist upon  homcEopathy  as  an  exclusive  system  of  medicine 
(without  greatly  restricting  the  definition  of  medicine)  would  be 
as  unreasona.ble  as  to  insist  that  in  the  treatment  of  criminals 
such  measures  only  be  adopted  as  aim  directly  at  their  radical 
reformation  :  I  think  that  homoeopathy  is  the  only  possible 
system  of  curative  medicine. 
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light  upon  the  questions, — Is  the  claim  of 
similia  shnilibus  curantur  to  being  the 
law  of  cure  reasonable  ?  Is  rnore  of  prog- 
ress in  the  art  of  practicing  medicine 
promised  by  allowing  than  by  disallowing 
this  claim  ?  In  this  essay  are  presented 
some  of  the  considerations  by  which  I  have 
been  led  to  answer  both  of  these  questions 
affirmatively. 


TWO    NOTICES    OF 

Similia  Similibus  Curanturf, 

V/ITH    COMMENTS. 


TWO    NOTICES    OF 
SIM  ILIA  SIM  [LIB  US  CURANTURf, 

WITH    COMMENTS. 


The  essay  Homoeopathy  in  this  book  is 
not  essentially  different  from  Similia  Simili- 
bus  Ctirantur  f  which,  revised,  it  is.  Among 
notices  of  Sirttilia  Similibus  Cura^iturf 
were  two  upon  which  I  comment : 

(From  Tlie  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  Feb.  i8,   1888.) 

Similia  Similibus  Curantur  ?  By  Charles  S.  Mack,  M.D. 
8vo,  pp.  31.  Boston  and  Providence:  Otis  Clapp  &  Son, 
1888.      Price,  40  cents. 

This  little  book  is  written  by  one  who  throughout  it  mani- 
fests a  spirit  so  temperate  and  fair,  that  what  he  says  merits 
very  careful  consideration.  He  is  not  a  headstrong  advocate 
of  homoeopathy;  but  he  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  applica- 
tion of  medicines  to  the  cure  of  disease  may  be  guided  by  what 
is  known  as  the  law  of  similars.  It  is  with  some  regret  that 
we  observe — after  an  admirable  exordium — that  the  argument 
of  this  book  is  made  in  a  vicious  circle,  and  that  its  conclusion 
— moderate  as  this  is — is  not  warranted  by  what  precedes  it. 
We  have  not  space  in  which  toe.xpose  what  appears  to  us  to  be 
the  fallacies  of  Dr.  Mack's  reasoning;  but  we  must  confess 
some  disappointment   that  one  who  seems  in  many  respects  so 
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well  qualified  to  defend  what  he  believes  should  not  make  out 
a  better  case  for  a  belief  which  has  always  appeared  to  us  to 
be  illogical,  but  which  we  have  no  disposition  to  dismiss  with 
a  sneer. 

After  all  has  been  said,  we  think  no  "  law  "  of  therapeu- 
tics can  be  stated  which  will  bear  close  scrutiny;  and  that 
nothing  better  has  ever  been  proposed  for  our  guidance  in  the 
choice  of  remedies  than  the  good  old  rule  of  experience — empir- 
icism, in  fact.  So  far,  the  pursuit  of  a  "  law  "  of  therapeutics 
has  been  but  a  groping  in  the  dark  for  most  seekers  after  such 
a  light,  and  a  persistent  following  of  an  ignis  fatuus  for  those 
who  think  they  have  found  it. 

The  writer  in  the  Reporter  manifests  a 
spirit  as  temperate  and  fair  as  that  which  he 
kindly  attributes  to  me. 

In  revising  Similia  Simtlibus  Curantur? 
I  have  said  more  upon  the  subject  of  empiri- 
cism than  was  said  in  the  essay  as  first  pub- 
lished. (See  pp.  65,  66,  6"] — including  all  of 
note  I — and  p.  "jy  of  this  book.)  If  by  em- 
piricism the  writer  in  the  Reporter  means 
what  I  mean,  I  cannot  think  with  him  that 
nothing  better  than  empiricism  has  ever  been 
proposed  for  our  guidance  in  the  choice  of 
remedies.  I  have,  by  the  way,  said  nothing 
to  preclude  the  use,  as  empirical,  of  any  treat- 
ment which  seems  useful.  Though  empiri- 
cism be  essentially  chaotic,  it  perhaps  does  not 
follow  that  from  that  chaos  no  useful  practice 
could  ever  emerge.      (See  p.  77  of  this  book.) 
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Incidentally,  and  not  as  criticism  of  the 
above  notice,  I  make  the  following  remarks 
suggested  by  the  phrase  "cure  of  disease" 
in  the  Reporter.  Such  use  of  the  word  cure 
is  abundantly  authorized.  (See  p.  76  of  this 
book.)  One  frequently  meets  with  phrases 
such  as  cure  diseases  by  homoeopathy , — treat 
diseases  homceopathically ,  etc.:  such  expres- 
sions are  not  uncommon  among  homceopa- 
thists.  I  believe  that  the  clearest  understand- 
ing of  the  principle  of  homoeopathy  would  be 
conduced  to,  if  homoeopathists,  when  writing 
or  speaking  of  homoeopathy,  would  avoid  such 
expressions  and  would  keep  conspicuous  the 
fact  that  homoeopathic  treatment  is  essentially 
and  always  a  treatment  oi patients y  and  aims 
at  the  cure  oi patients.  (See  pp.  26,  27,  2)2» 
40,  70,  "jd,  94  of  this  book.) 

(From  Tlie  Medical  Register,  July  7,   1888.) 

SiMiLiA  SiMiLiBus  CuRANTUR  ?  Addressed  to  the  Medical 
Profession.  By  Charles  S.  Mack,  M.D.  Cloth,  8vo,  pp. 
31.      Boston  and  Providence:     Otis  Clapp  &  Son,  1888. 

That  the  subject  of  homoeopathy  has  many  enthusiastic 
adherents  it  were  folly  to  deny,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ac- 
tive opponents  are  not  wanting.  A  notice  of  Dr.  Mack's  little 
brochure  does  not  demand  a  review  of  the  system  so-called, 
but  simply  a  consideration  of  the  arguments  advanced;  audit 
is  presumed  that   the  critic   will   write  dispassionately  upon  a 
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subject  which  has  already  aroused  so  much  controversy.  When 
our  author  appeals  to  religion  for  a  demonstration  of  his  theory, 
and  attempts  to  show  that  the  principles  underlying  the  prac- 
tice are  in  accordance  with  a  Divine  law,  we  may  be  pardoned 
if  exceptions  are  taken  to  such  teaching.  Granted,  that  spirit- 
ual influences  constitute  an  important  factor  in  the  treatment 
of  disease,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  basis  of  rational  thera- 
peutics is  founded  upon  physical  laws,  and  that  a  knowledge 
of  physiology  and  pathology  guides  the  scientific  physician  in 
the  selection  of  his  remedies.  References  to  these  all-impor- 
tant subjects  are  conspicuously  absent  here,  and  consequently, 
we  must  regard  the  position  as  not  well  taken.  Dr.  Mack's 
essay  has  been  very  carefully  prepared,  but  his  argument  lies 
in  a  circle  which  is  too  confined  for  the  liberal  spirit  of  the 
day;  and  although  the  reviewer  has  been  highly  entertained  by 
its  perusal,  he  has  not  been  sufficiently  instructed  in  relation 
to  the  basis  of  the  practice  to  enable  him  to  subscribe  to  the 
doctrine.  An  apology  is  due  the  author  for  not  giving  the  mat- 
ter earlier  attention,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  short  notice  will 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  more  extended  review.  The  work  of  the 
publishers  is  highly  complimentary,  and  they  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  excellent  appearance  of  the  book.  Many 
of  our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  be  interested  in  looking  at  the 
study  of  physic  from  the  ecclesiastical  standpoint,  so  favorably 
advocated  by  an  enthu^astic  believer. 

1  believe  that,  if  siinilia  siinilibiis  curan- 
tur  is  a  law  of  nature,  there  is  no  law  which 
one  could  with  more  propriety  call  Divine. 
What  are  ''physical  laws"  which  are  not 
''Divine"? 

In  my  essay  I  attempted  to  treat  not 
of  the  important  sciences  of  physiology 
and  pathology,  but  of  a  principle  important 
to  the  art  of  practicing  medicine. 
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The  phrase  *'  treatment  of  disease  "  in  the 
Register  suggests  the  same  thoughts  as 
did  the  phrase  "  cure  of  disease "  in  the 
Reporter, 
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It  has  not  been  shown  that  any  one  of  the  physical  or 
chemical  hypotheses  of  life  yet  proposed  rests  upon  the  secure 
foundation  of  observation  and  experiment,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  phenomena  of  living  beings,  open  to  the  observation 
of  all,  not  only  justify  the  acceptance  of  a  vital  theory,  but  are 
only  in  this  way  to  be  accounted -for. —  \^Life  Theories  and  Re- 
ligions Thought.     By  Dr.  Lionel  S.  Beale.     Preface] . 

Life  is  not  a  consequence  of  the  organization  of  matter,  but 
the  cause.  Life  precedes,  instead  of  succeeding  organization, 
conversion,  formation.     *     *     *     \_Ibid,  p,  83]. 

*  *  *  In  short,  no  physical  explanation  will  enable  us 
to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  growth,  7iiilrition,  multiplica- 
tio)i,  formation,  conversion,  or  other  vital  phenomenon. 

Do  not  the  words  "physiology,"  "biology,"  "pathology," 
"health,"  and  "disease,"  imply  processes  that  are  not  simply 
physical — imply  in  fact  a  psychical  factor  ?  In  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  urged  to  the  contrary,  there  is  not  one  of  the 
actions  properly  called  physiological,  biological,  pathological, 
healthy,  or  diseased,,  that  can  be  regarded  as  wholly  physical, 
mechanical,  or  chemical  in  its  nature — yibid,  p.  85]. 

It  comes  indeed  to  this,  that  -unless  we  ignore  the  facts 
of  observation,  or  decline  to  make  any  attempts  whatever  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  living  beings,  we  must  abandon 
physical  explanations  which  have  ever  proved  incompetent,  and 
resort  to  hypotheses  of  another  kind,     -s^-     *     *     \Ibid,  p.  86.1 


[no] 
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TO 

SOME  STUDENTS  IN  A  NON-HOM(EOPATHIC 
MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


[The  rest  of  this  book  v/as  almost  ready  for  the  press  when 
I  accepted  an  invitation  from  some  students  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  University  of  Michigan  to  speak 
to  them  upon  the  subject  of  homoeopathy.  They  handed  me 
their  written  questions  some  days  before  the  time  appointed  for 
our  meeting. — C.  S.  M.] 


I.  Do  you  believe  iii  trying  to  ascertain 
the  causation  of  disease,  and  in  using  the 
knozvledge  thus  gained  as  a  basis  for  treat- 
ment? 

Any  cause  knowable  to  inductive  science 
otherwise  than  in  effects  is  proximate:  this 
is  true  whether  we  speak  of  causes  of  disease 
or  causes  of  any  other  phenomenon.  I  be- 
heve  in  searching  out  and  avoiding  or  re- 
moving proximate  causes  of  disease  by  any 
means  not  harmful  to  patients. 

Proximate  causes  of  disease  are  various, 
but  there  is  one    factor    constant  in  the  pro- 
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duction  of  those  effects  in  which  alone  (aside 
from  proximate  causes)  disease  is  knowable 
to  inductive  science:  that  one  constant  fac- 
tor is  life.  I  shall,  for  our  purposes  this 
evening,  use  the  word  C2ire  as  applicable  only 
where,  as  a  direct  result  of  the  medicine 
used,  abnormal  vital  processes  become  nor- 
mal. Any  measure,  then,  which  directly 
deals  with  proximate  causes  of  disease  fails 
of  being-  curative.  We  homceopathists  be- 
lieve that  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  learn  all 
about  disease  -its  prime  cause,  all  the  de- 
tailed effects  of  that  cause,  and  all  about  the 
power  by  reason  of  which  this  cause  leads  to 
these  effects :  we  therefore  believe  that  it  is 
futile  to  attempt  to  cure,  excepting  under 
guidance  of  law. 

To  some  of  you  it  may  at  first  seem  un- 
justifiable to  use  the  word  cure  with  a  re- 
stricted meaning  as  we  are  at  present  doing. 
Words  are  means  by  which  to  express  ideas, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  intelligently  discuss 
various  principles  upon  which  practice  may 
be  based,  if  we  use  without  definition  the 
same  word  to  express  recovery  with  no  treat- 
ment, recovery  in  spite  of  harmful  treatment, 
results  of  practice  based  upon  one  principle, 
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and  results  of  practice  based  upon  another 
principle.  The  cure  at  which  homoeopathic 
treatment  aims  is  entirely  distinct  from  re- 
sults at  which,  for  instances,  hygienic  treat- 
ment aims,  and  in  discussing  homoeopathy 
the  only  practicable  way  seems  either  to  limit 
the  meaning  of  cure,  or  to  introduce  some 
entirely  new  word.  I  think  that  the  idea 
cure  as  held  by  homoeopathists  is  repudiated 
by  many,  if  not  all,  practitioners  of  medicine 
who  are  not  homoeopathists. 

2.  Do  yoiL  believe  that  practice  based  on 
any  other  principle  than  '' Similia  siniilibus 
czcrantiLr  "  ever  cured  disease  ? 

I  think  you  will  be  more  apt  to  understand 
homoeopathy,  if  you  fix  in  your  minds  the  idea 
that  homoeopathic  treatment  is  invariably  and 
essentially  treatment  of  a  patient,  and  aims  at 
the  cure  of  \h^  patieiit.  It  is  with  a  definite 
and,  I  believe,  correct  idea  that  many  homoe- 
opathists object  to  expressions  such  as  cure 
disease,  treat  disease  homceopathically ,  etc. 

That  various  practices  based  on  principles 
other  than  similia  may  be  useful  I  have  no 
question.  Bear  in  mind  the  meaning  with 
which  we  are  using  cure,  and  you  may  under- 
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Stand  me  wheii  i  say  that  I  do  not  believe 
any  practice  not  homoeopathic  ever  cured  a 
patient. 

3.  If  disease  is  to  be  treated  syniptomati- 
cally,  why  should  the  physician  trouble  him- 
self to  lear7t  about  physiology,  pathology, 
chemistry,  urinalysis  aud  kindred  sciences? 

Permit  me,  before  discussing  this  question, 
to  amend  it  so  that  it  shall  read:  If  patients 
are  to  be  treated  symptomatically ,  etc.  If 
by  symptomatically  is  implied  that  among 
disease  effects  and  drug  effects  subjective 
symptoms  only  are  admissable  as  indications 
for  a  homoeopathic  remedy,  I  say  that  I  do 
not  believe  in  this  restriction.  I  believe  that 
any  unmodified  disease  effect  (subjective  or 
objective)  and  any  unmodified  dynamic  drug 
effect  (subjective  or  objective)  may  properly 
find  place  among  indications  for  a  curative 
remedy. 

In  answering  this  question  I  shall  assume 
that  by  physiology  you  mean  the  inductive 
science  of  normal  vital  processes  as  known 
in  their  proximate  causes  and  in  effects,  and 
that  by  pathology  you  mean  the  inductive 
science  of  abnormal  vital  processes  as  known 
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in  their  proximate  causes  and  in  effects.* 
Now,  the  only  possible  way  of  recogniz- 
ing, as  abnormal,  disease  effects  (subjective 
or  objective)  or  unmodified  dynamic  drug  ef- 
fects (subjective  or  objective)  is  by  compari- 
son with  the  effects  of  normal  vital  processes. 
Not  only  is  a  knowledge  of  physiology  and 
pathology  essential  to  the  practice  of  homoe- 
opathy at  any  given  time,  but  endless  ad- 
vancement in  those  sciences  is  among  the 
essentials  to  endless  advancement  in  the  art 
of  practicing  homoeopathy.  Nothing  could 
be  more  erroneous  than  the  notion  that  to 
practice  homoeopathy  is  to  ignore  science: 
nothing  could  be  more  correct  than  the  view 
that  the  practice  of  medicine  should  be  re- 
garded as  not  an  inductive  science,  but  an 
art  based  upon  sciences. 

As  regards  the  sciences  chemistry  and 
urinalysis,  I  would  say  that  only  through 
them  can  we  become  acquamted  with  some 
disease  effects  and  with  some  unmodified 
dynamic  drug  effects,  which  disease  effects 
and  drug  effects  may  be  of  the  utmost  value 


*  See  An  Introduction  to  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anat- 
omy, by  T  Henry  Green,  M.  D.,  Fourth  American  edition, 
p.  17. 
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among  indications  for  a  homoeopathic  remedy. 
To  illustrate  :  albumen  and  casts  in  the  urine 
are  among  unmodified  dynamic  effects  of 
many  a  drug.  The  science  chemistry  not 
only  is  essential  to  the  ascertainment  of  vari- 
ous disease  effects  and  unmodified  dynamic 
drug  effects  in  tissues,  secretions  and  ex- 
cretions, but  may  acquaint  us  with  various 
facts  upon  which  useful,  non-curative  treat- 
ment may  be  based. 

4.  Would  not  the  perfect  homoeopathic 
m^edicijie  be  such  an  one  as  zuould  produce 
ALL  tJie  symptoms  in  the  disease  for  which 
it  is  oiven  f 

The  word  like  is  not  synonymous  with 
the  word  identical.  Homoeopathy  is  not 
isopathy.  Let  me  amend  your  question  so 
that  it  shall  read:  Would  not  the  perfect 
homawpathic  medicine  be  such  an  one  as 
zuould  produce  efects  similar  to  all  those 
of  the  disease  by  which  it  is  indicated?  An 
ideal  homoeopathic  medicine  would  produce 
effects  similar  to  all  those  of  the  disease  by 
which  it  is  indicated.  Remember,  however, 
that  similar  is  a  comparable  adjective,  and 
that  a  drug  may  be  more  or  less  curative  in 
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proportion  as  it  is  (in  unmodified  dynamic  ef- 
fects) more  or  less  similar  to  a  disease.  In 
selecting  a  similar  it  is  customary  to  consider 
similarity  between  the  total  disease  effects 
and  the  total  drug-  effects,  but  to  accord 
special  weight  to  unusual  similarity  between 
individual  disease  effects  and  individual  drug 
effects. 

Either  your  phrase  the  perfect  homa'- 
opathic  medicine,  or  my  phrase  an  ideal 
hoin(Bopathic  inediciiie  may  serve  as  occasion 
for  the  following  remark  :  In  any  given  case 
no  medicine  could  be  so  homoeopathic  that 
one  more  homoeopathic  was  not  predicable, 
which  fact  is  essential  to  the  belief  that  the 
art  of  practicing  homoeopathy  is  capable  of 
endless  development. 

5.  Do  y OIL  aim  to  give ^  according  to  this 
principle,  medicines  zuhich  do  prodnce  in 
the  healthy  person  the  same  pathological 
conditions  as  CLre  presen^  in  the  disease  f 

As  1   have  just  said,  like  is  not  identical 
— homoeopathy  is  not  isopathy.      I,  therefore, 
amend  your  question  so   that  it   shall  read  : 
Do  yon  aim  to  give,  according  to  this  prin- 
ciple, medicines   which    do  prodnce    in    the 
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healthy  person  pathological  conditions  sim- 
ilar to  those  prodttced  by  the  disease  ?  A 
homoeopathic  medicine  is  one  which,  taken  in 
health,  does  or  would  produce  pathological 
conditions  (subjective  or  objective)  similar  to 
those  produced  by  the  disease  present.  I 
say  ''does  or  would^  There  is  no  trouble 
whatever  about  inducing  in  perfectly  harmless 
provings  a  multitude  of  definite  drug  effects; 
but  we  cannot,  of  course,  seriously  or  fatally 
poison  human  beings  for  the  sake  of  learning 
a  drug's  pathogenetic  effects.  Very  many  of 
the  most  marked  unmodified  dynamic  drug 
effects  in  human  beings,  either  objective  (as 
tissue  changes  in  the  viscera)  or  subjective 
are  known  to  us  only  from  criminal  poison- 
ings, or  from  accidental  poisonings,  or  from 
those  cases  in  which  poisons  when  used  as 
medicines  have  produced  serious  (sometimes 
fatal)  consequences.  There  is  on  record, 
aside  from  what  we  technically  call  provings y 
a  vast  deal  regarding  the  most  extreme  sub- 
jective and  objective  pathogenetic  effects  of 
drugs  in  human  beings.  From  what  is 
known  of  comparative  drug  pathogenesy  we 
may  sometimes  with  considerable  confidence 
infer    from    experiments     upon    the    lower 
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animals    what    would    be    in    human    beino-s 

o 

effects  which  we  are  not  justified  in  produc- 
ing in  them  by  one  or  another  drug.  Effects 
thus  inferred  may  be  accorded  a  provisional 
place  among  indications  for  a  homoeopathic 
remedy  in  practice  upon  human  beings. 

6.  Does  the  HomcEopath  of  the  present 
day  practice  according  to  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Hahnemaiin  in  his  Organo7i  ? 

7.  If  not,  zuhy  not  ? 

8.  If  not,  in  zuhat  respects  have  the  prin- 
ciples changed,  and  why  have  they  so 
changed  ? 

These  three  questions  I  shall  consider 
together,  beginning  with  the  remark  that 
principles  never  change.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  Hahnemann  regarded  as  principles  some 
things  which  are  not  principles.  Of  various 
principles  there  is  but  one  which  is  to-day 
recognized  by  all  homoeopathists,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  distinctive  of  homoeopathy; 
that  principle  is  what  the  word  homoeopathy 
implies,  viz.:  Similia  siniilibus  curantur. 
In  accepting  that  principle  homoeopathists 
are  at  one:  regarding  various  other  matters 
they  are  not  at  one.      Conspicuous  among 
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the  questions  upon  which  homoeopathists 
differ  among-  themselves,  is  that  of  dosaee. 
I  think  that  the  opinion  of  most  homoeopath- 
ists to-day  is  that  dosage  is  still  a  matter  of 
experience  only.  An  idea  which  some  homoe- 
opathists have  expressed  is  that  there  is 
a  still  undiscovered  law  of  dosage.  This 
idea  strikes  me  as  reasonable:  indeed,  would 
it  not  be  unreasonable  to  believe  that  there 
is  not  and  essentially  cannot  be  a  law  of 
dosage? 

Do  not  suppose  that  homoeopathists  re- 
gard siinilia  similibiis  curantu7'  as  a  thing 
invented  by  Hahnemann  or  some  other  man; 
no,  we  regard  it  as  a  law  of  nature — a  prin- 
ciple true  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  and 
discovered,  not  invented,  by  man. 

9.  Do  yoM  believe  that  the  power  of  a 
'jnedicine  to  modify  disease  lies  in  its  chemi- 
cal affinities,  or  is  it  due  to  some  power 
zvhich  uses  the  7nedicine  as  a  vehicle? 

Chemical  affinities  are  not  matter:  they 
use  matter  as  a  vehicle.  So  of  physical 
properties — so  of  dynamic  properties:  none 
of  these  properties  is  matter — each  of  these 
properties  uses  matter  as  a  vehicle.     A  medi- 
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cine  may  be  used  for  the  sake  of  its  physical 
properties  (e.  g.  demulcent  drinks),  or  for 
the  sake  of  its  chemical  properties  (e.  g.  acids 
or  alkalies  to  chanofe  chemical  reaction  of  eas- 
trie  juice  already  in  the  stomach),  or  for  the 
sake  of  its  dynamic  properties.  Dynamic 
properties  in  a  drug  are  those  v\^hich  render 
it  a  direct  modifier  of  the  quality  of  vital 
processes.  Please  understand  the  force  of  the 
word  quality  in  this  definition:  I  shall  illus- 
trate it  by  what  I  suppose  is  true  of  effects 
upon  an  adult's  heart  of,  on  the  one  hand, 
half  an  ounce  of  brandy — and,  on  the  other 
hand,  ten  drops  of  the  tincture  of  digitalis. 
The  brandy  would  simply  increase  the  force 
of  the  heart's  action:  if  the  quality  of  that 
action  had  previously  been  normal,  it  would 
still  be  normal;  if  the  quality  had  been  abnor- 
mal, it  would  still  be  abnormal.  The  dieitalis 
would  modify  not  only  t\\Q  force  but  also  the 
quality  of  the  heart's  action. 

The  reason  why  we  homoeopathists  talk 
so  much  about  the  dynamic  power  of  drugs 
is  that  we  believe  a  drug  can  be  curative 
only  by  reason  of  its  dynamic  properties. 
Homoeopathy  does  not  speak  of  drugs  other- 
wise than  as  dynamic  agents. 
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10.  Do  you  believe  that  trituration  adds 
any  power  to  a  medicine  other  tha7i  to  make 
it  more  quickly  and  easily  assimilated? 

I  rather  thiak  that  trituration  affects  a 
drug  (as  a  dynamic  agent)  merely  by  subdi- 
viding particles,  and  thus  putting  them  into  a 
condition  in  which  their  dynamic  properties 
are  more  effective.  I  question,  by  the  way, 
whether  a  medicine  in  inducing  its  dynamic 
effects  is  assimilated. 

11.  Stipposing  that  some  definite  chem- 
ical poison  were  proven  to  be  the  cause  of  an 
acute  disease^  would  you  {a)  still  treat  the 
disease  symptomatically ,  or  would  you  {S) 
try  to  fi.nd  and  use  a  chemical  antidote? 

Curative  treatment  is  invariably  a  treat- 
ment of  the  patient  with  a  remedy  homoeop- 
athic to  disease  as  manifested  in  him.  A 
knowledge  of  proximate  causes  of  disease 
finds  no  place  whatever  among  indications 
for  a  curative  remedy.  If  I  proposed  to 
cure  a  patient  in  the  circumstances  sup- 
posed, I  should  treat  him  with  the  medicine 
which  seemed  most  homoeopathic  to  disease 
as  manifested  in  him.      Now,  aside  from  cur- 
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ative  treatment,  If  I  definitely  knew  that  a 
chemical  poison  were  the  proximate  cause  of 
his  disease, — -if,  too,  I  accurately  knew  the 
chemistry  of  that  poison,  and  accurately  knew 
a  chemical  antidote, — and  if,  moreover,  I 
knew  that  the  chemical  antidote  would  be 
harmless  to  my  patient,  I  should  have  no 
objection  to  trying  such  antidote.  Success- 
ful treatment  with  that  antidote  would  not  be 
curative. 

I  take  it  that  this  question  is  asked  in 
view  of  the  theory,  perhaps  we  could  safely 
say  fact,  that  in  some  instances  disease  is 
due  to  bacteria  and  ptomaines  as  proximate 
causes.  I  understand  that  those  who  have 
most  studied  this  particular  subject  regard  as 
unpromising  any  attempt  to  kill  bacteria  or 
to  chemically  antidote  ptomaines  by  intro- 
ducing germicides  or  chemicals  into  the  pa- 
tient's circulating  blood,  without  harming  the 
patient.  I  am  not  much  drawn  toward 
schemes  for  administering  internally  chemical 
antidotes  to  chemical  poisons  in  the  cir- 
culating blood  or  other  living  tissue  of  the 
body,  but  I  shall  be  glad  if  any  who  are  so 
drawn  shall  in  the  future  have  developed 
some  useful  practice. 
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1  2.  Do  you  think  that  a  medicine  can. 
act  as  a  chemical  antidote  when  given  in  the 
tJiird  dihttion  on  a  scale  of  X,  when  the 
poisoning  has  been  sufficient  to  produce 
symptoms  such  as  are  fo7md  in  the  severer 
forms  of  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  and  septi- 
caemia? 

As  a  chemical  agent,  the  force  of  one 
drue  in  its  third  decimal  dilution  miofht  differ 
greatly  from  the  force  of  another  drug  in  its 
third  decimal  dilution. 

Upon  inquiry  I  learn  that  this  questionis 
asked  in  view  of  ptomaines.  To  confidently 
and  finally  answer  to  it  either  yes  or  no,  with 
a  view  among  other  things  to  the  patient's 
safety,  would  imply  a  greater  knowledge 
than  I  possess  (and,  I  think,  than  anyone 
possesses)  of  various  sciences.  This  ques- 
tion, by  the  way,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  subject  of  homoeopathy. 

Your  allusions  to  ''  the  germ  theory  of 
disease  "  suggest  the  following  :  I  think  we 
should  be  safe  in  concluding  that  germ- 
killing  by  internal  administration  of  germi- 
cides, could  never  rank  very  high  among 
arts.  Supposing  that  there  is  ahead  of  us 
the  discovery   of  a   germicide  with  which  it 
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will  be  possible  and  practicable  to,  for 
instance,  by  internal  administration  kill 
typhoid  germs  :  what  are  we  to  do  for  our 
patients  meantime  ?  Furthermore,  it  is  sup- 
posable  that,  when  such  a  germicide  had 
become  known,  the  art  (so  far  as  concerns 
typhoid  fever)  should  be  perfect.  One 
reason  for  my  belief  that  the  practice  of 
homoeopathy  will  forever  rank  very  high 
among  arts  is,  that  it  recognizes  a  con- 
stant law  under  which  a  remedy  may  be 
more  or  less  curative,  and  under  which  the 
art  is  capable  of  endless  development ;  for 
in  no  case  could  a  medicine  be  so  homoeopa- 
thic that  one  more  homoeopathic  was  not 
predicable. 

13.  In  yoztr  provings  do  you  refer  to 
the  symptoms  proditced  by  diliitionSy  tnod- 
crate  sized,  or  decidedly  toxic  doses? 

Proving  is  used  by  homoeopathists  as  the 
technical  name  for  an  experiment  in  which 
a  dynamic  poison  is  given  to  a  human  being 
in  health,  to  ascertain  what  are  unmodified 
dynamic  effects  of  that  poison :  obviously 
such  experimentation  can  be  practiced  only 
within  limits.     As  I  have  already  said,  there 
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is  on  record  a  vast  deal  regarding  unmodified 
dynamic  effects  in  human  beings  of  poisons 
taken  in  such  quantities  as  to  induce  alarm- 
ing or  fatal  effects.  I  believe  it  is  proper 
that  any  unmodified  dynamic  effect  produci- 
ble by  a  poison  in  human  beings  should  have 
a  place  in  the  Materia  Medica  Pura,  and 
should  have  due  weight  as  an  indication  for 
the  use  of  that  poison  as  curative.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  science  of  Materia  Medica 
Pura  is  a  work  in  which  homoeopathists  are 
greatly  interested,  and  of  the  work  which  is 
being  done  in  this  direction  I  cannot  afford 
you  a  better  illustration  than  exists  in  "  A 
Cyclopaedia  of  Drug  Pathogenesy,"  which  is 
being  issued  ''under  the  auspices  of  the 
British  Homoeopathic  Society  and  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Homoeopathy."  The  prime 
purpose  in  this  cyclopaedia  is  to  collate  from 
whatever  source  (whether  from  provings  or 
fi-om  cases  of  serious  or  fatal  poisoning) 
trustworthy  evidence  regarding  the  unmodi- 
fied dynamic  effects  producible  by  drugs  in 
human  beings.  I  regard  this  publication 
as  of  great  value,  and  should  be  pleased 
to  have  you  examine  the  eleven  parts, 
which    are   all   that   have   up   to    date    ap- 
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peared,  and  which   1  have  brought  with  me 
this  evening. 

14.  Do  you  believe  that  certain  drugs 
have  a  more  potent  action  upon  disease  (^func- 
tional or  structural)  affecting  one  side  of  the 
body  than  upon  the  other  f 

If  so,  how  do  you  explain  the  belief  that 
medicines,  entering  the  system  through  the 
same  channels,  passing  into  the  circulation 
have  the  power  to  select  the  right  or  left  side 
of  the  body  {as  the  case  inay  be)  ? 

Let  me  preface  my  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion by  remarking  that  whether  a  drug  may 
affect  one  side,  rather  than  the  other,  of  the 
body  is  a  question  regarding  the  science  of 
drug  pathogenesy,  and  is  entirely  aside  from 
a  question  whether  similia  similibus  cura?i- 
tur  is  the  law  of  cure. 

From  the  form  in  which  these  two  ques- 
tions are  put  I  infer  that  they  are  asked  by 
one  who  thinks  there  is  a  priori  reason  for 
believing  that  a  drug's  dynamic  effects  cannot 
be  evidenced  in  one  side,  rather  than  the 
other,  of  the  body.  Why  should  they  not  ? 
Of  food  which  enters  the  stomach  why  does 
one   particle  go  to  the  bones,  another  to  the 
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muscles,  another  to  the  nerves,  another  to 
the  hair,  etc.?  I  do  not  know  in  detail;  nor 
does  any  man.  Why  are  conspicuous  dy- 
namic effects  of  one  drug  manifested  in  bones 
— those  of  another  in  nerves — those  of  an- 
other in  the  kidneys — and  those  of  still 
another  in  the  lungs  ?  Again,  I  do  not 
know  in  detail,  That  the  functions  of  one 
side  of  the  body  are  not  identical  with  those 
of  the  other  side  may,  I  suppose,  be  taken 
as  proved.  Why  are  most  people  right- 
handed  ?  You  may  think  that  they  are 
so  simply  as  a  result  of  chance  causes: — I 
suspect  that  there  is  some  definite  reason, 
and  that  right-handedness  is  not  a  result  of 
essentially  unreasonable  chance.  Do  you 
think  there  is  any  a  priori  ground  for  con- 
cluding that  the  centre  for  one  function  may 
not  be  in  one  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum, 
and  the  centre  for  another  function  in  the 
other  hemisphere  ?  Is  Broca's  centre  usual- 
ly on  the  left  side  ?  The  foregoing  may 
raise  in  your  minds  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
there  is  any  a  priori  reason  whatever  for 
assuming  that  a  dynamic  poison  may  not  af- 
fect one  side,  rather  than  the  other,  of  the 
body.      Let    us,   then,    regard    the    question 
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whether  a  drug  may  affect  one  side,  rather 
than  the  other,  of  the  body  as  merely  a  ques- 
tion oi  fact;  and  to  determine  this  question 
of  fact  I  know  of  no  way  more  promising 
than  to  consider  the  evidence  already  on 
record,  and  to  further  experiment  with  drugs 
upon  living  beings  in  health  with  a  view  to 
observing  what,  as  matter  of  fact,  are  un- 
modified dynamic  effects  producible  by 
drugs. 

A  fact  which  I  regard  as  conclusive  ar- 
gument that  cure  cannot  be  intelligently 
effected  unless  under  guidance  of  law  is  that, 
excepting  in  proximate  causes,  inductive 
science  can  know  drugs,  as  dynamic  agents, 
or  disease  only  in  effects;  this,  though  dis- 
ease effects  may  be  proximate  causes  of  other 
disease  effects.  To  the  question-  i/adrug^s 
dy7tamic  effects  may  be  manifested  on  one 
side,  rather  than  07i  the  other,  of  the  body, 
how  do  yoti  explai^t  the  fact?  I  should 
reply:    I    do  not  explain  it. 

15.    If  yott   gave    qicinine    in   malarial 

fever,  in  what  doses  would  you  give  it?   Do 

you  give  any  form  of  mercury  in  syphilis? 

What  symptoms  call  for  its  use  according 
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to    the    principle    of   "  Similia    similibus 
curantiw  ?  " 

If  a  homoeopathist  concludes  on  purely 
a  posteriori  grounds  (as  I  do  not)  that  qui- 
nine is  of  benefit  to  all  malarial  patients,  he 
is  entirely  at  liberty  to  empirically  give  qui- 
nine to  such  patients  in  whatever  doses  he 
thinks  experience  has  shown  most  useful. 
Aside  from  this  purely  empirical  practice,  a 
homoeopathist  may  give  quinine  to  a  malarial 
patient  in  the  hope  of  killing  germs  in  the 
circulating  blood.^  Again:  a  homoeopathist 
may  give  quinine  to  a  malarial  patient  in  the 
hope  of  supplying  to  the  tissues  a  substance 
which  was  present  in  them  in  health,  but  is 
absent  from  them  under  the  influence  of  ma- 
laria.! Still  again:  there  are,  I  believe,  some 
homoeopathists  who  regard  cinchona  (or  qui- 
nine) as  homoeopathic  to  malarial  fever  in  its 
commonest  manifestations.  I  have  never  yet 
seen  what  seemed  to  me  satisfactory  evidence 
that  this  last  view  is  correct.  If  I  were  giv- 
ing quinine  to  a  malarial  adult,  I   should  be 


*  See  Biddle's  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  eleventh 
edition,  p.  148. 

f  See  H;  C.  Wood's  Therapeutics,  Materia  Medica  and 
Toxicology,  third  edition,  p.  75. 
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apt  to  begin  with  the  first  centesimal  tritura- 
tion, and  to  at  least  avoid  inducing  extreme 
pathogenetic  effects  of  the  drug :  I  wish  I 
could  answer  your  present  question  with 
more  precision. 

You  ask:  do  yoti  give  a7iy  form  of  vier- 
cury  ill  syphilis?  I  should  very  cordially 
disapprove  of  a  routine  practice  of  giving  to 
all  syphilitic  patients  mercury  in  amounts  suf- 
ficient to  induce  extreme  pathogenetic  effects, 
but  I  agfree  with  those  who  believe  that  to 
syphilis  in  many  of  its  manifestations  mercury 
(either  the  metal  itself  or  various  of  its  salts) 
is  more  or  less  homoeopathic.  Among  dis- 
ease effects  by  which  it  may  be  indicated  as 
homoeopathic  to  syphilis  I  mention  general 
cachexia  with  abortions  or  premature  births, 
swelling  of  lymphatic  glands,  swelling  and 
inflammation  of  periosteum  and  bones,  some 
cutaneous  eruptions  and  falling  of  the  hair. 
Regarding  similar  effects  from  mercury, 
which  are  markedly  induced  among  those 
constantly  exposed  to  mercurial  vapors  (as 
are  those  engaged  in  various  arts,  or  dwell- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  factories  from 
which  mercurial  vapors  are  emitted)  there  is 
considerable  record.     Of  such  records  I  know 
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none  better  than  that  contained  in  Stille's 
Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica.^  Read 
all  that  Stille  says  regarding  the  pathogenetic 
effects  of  mercury,  and  you  will  find  your 
present  question  pretty  well  answered.  From 
what  he  says  I  quote :  '*  It  has  long  been  a 
question,  and  is  one  not  yet  fully  deter- 
mined, how  far  mercury  may  operate  to 
produce  disease  of  the  bones.  The  tend- 
ency of  syphilis  to  develop  these  affections 
is  well  known,  and  also  the  great  frequency 
of  their  occurrence  in  syphilitic  cases 
treated  by  mercury,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
they  sometimes  follow  the  administration 
of  this  medicine  in  cases  wholly  free  from  a 
syphilitic  taint.  Mercurial  nodes,  it  is  said, 
precede  the  ulcers,  and  the  destruction  of 
tissue  proceeds  from  without  inwards. 
They  most  frequently  are  seated  in  the 
spongy  bones  of  the  base  of  the  cranium, 
or  in  the  ends  of  the  long  bones.  {^Can- 
st at£). 

*'  Mr.  Spence  reports  the  case  of  an  old 
woman  who  had  never  been  affected  with 
syphilis,  but  had  taken  large  quantities  of 


*  Fourth  edition,  Vol.  II. 
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''  mercury.  After  suffering  from  pains  in  the 
''  head,  ulceration  began  in  the  soft  parts 
''over  the  os  frontis,  involving  the  bone  and 
"dura  mater,  and  ultimately  exposing  the 
''brain.  After  death  an  abscess  was  found 
"in  the  substance  of  the  brain." 

The  following  is  from  S.  O.  L.  Potter's 
Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy  and  Therapeutics, 
p.  220:  "Indeed,  as  Dr.  Ringer  said  in  the 
earlier  editions  of  his  Handbook  of  Thera- 
peutics, the  phenomena  produced  by  mer- 
cury are  singularly  similar  to  those  which 
will  result  from  syphilis,  and  the  serious 
symptoms  known  as  secondary  and  tertiary 
syphilis  can  be  produced  both  by  syphilis 
and  by  mercury."  Wharton  and  Stille  in 
their  work  on  Medical  Jurisprudence^  quote 
a  statement  that  "  Syphilis  alone  can  be 
confounded  with  chronic  mercurial  poison- 
ing." My  impression  is  that  not  only  in 
various  books  on  Materia  Medica,  but  also 
in  periodical  medical  literature  you  may  find, 
both  from  homoeopathists  and  from  non- 
homoeopathists,  a  good  deal  regarding  the 
similarity    between    effects    of    syphilis    and 


*  Fourth  edition,  Vol.  XL  p.  210. 
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unmodified    dynamic    effects    of   mercury   in 
human  beings. 

1 6.  If  you  do  not  give  inercttry  in 
syphilis,  do  you  give  minerals  in  aiiy  dis- 
ease?    Do  you.  give  opitim  i7i  any  form  ? 

There  are  many  metals  which  are  dy- 
namic poisons,  and  which  have  been  con- 
spicuously used  in  homoeopathic  practice  ever 
since  homoeopathy  became  known. 

Opium  in  various  dilutions  or  triturations 
has  been  much  used  as  homoeopathic,  where 
disease  effects  were  more  or  less  similar  to 
unmodified  dynamic  effects  producible  by 
opium  in  human  beings. 

Aside  from  homoeopathy  and  from  cura- 
tive treatment,  opium  may  be  used  as  an 
anodyne,  i.  e.  to  benumb  a  patient,  and  ren- 
der him  insensible  to  pain.  Without  regard 
to  what  is  the  proximate  cause  of  a  given 
pain,  or  to  what  part  of  the  body  is  affected, 
you  sometimes  may  by  inducing  in  your  pa- 
tient more  or  less  insensibility  as  a  pathoge- 
netic effect  of  opium  (or  morphine)  render 
him  insensible  to  pain.  This  pathogenetic 
effect  of  opium  may  be  precisely  the  same  in 
a  person  diseased  as  in  a  person  well,  and  to 
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induce  this  effect  in  a  patient  is  to  poison 
him  to  some  degree.  I  beHeve  it  is  some- 
times useful  to  cautiously  and  within  bounds 
thus  poison  a  patient  with  opium  or  mor- 
phine; but  I  need  not  tell  you  that  when  the 
immediate  object  ot  our  practice  is  to  poison 
a  patient  to  some  degree,  we  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly careful  not  to  harm  him. 

1 7.  What  relation  do  you  thijik  that 
Homoeopathy  as  practiced  at  present  bears 
to  the  so-called  old  school  practice  ? 

My  belief  is  that  similia  similibus  curan- 
tur  is  a  law  of  nature,  and  I  answer  this 
question  from  my  standpoint  in  that  belief. 
The  practice  of  homoeopathy,  at  any  given 
time,  is  the  use  of  medicine  under  guid- 
ance of  similia,  and  at  no  time  can  that 
practice  (unless  incidentally)  bear  any  rela- 
tion whatever  to  any  practice  with  medicines 
to  which  similia  has  not  been  the  guide. 

One  may  frequently  be  asked,  don  t  you 
think  that  the  two  schools  are  coming  nearer 
together  'f  That  to-day  homoeopathists  are, 
more  than  formerly,  availing  themselves  of 
various  practices  which  are  distinctly  not 
homoeopathy,  and  that  the  so-called  old  school 
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has  discontinued  many  harmful  practices, 
and  is  in  some  instances  empirically  using 
medicines  which  are  somewhat  homoeopathic 
is  true:  but  these  resemblances  are  all  on  the 
surface  of  things,  whereas  the  essential  of 
homoeopathy  {^similia  as  law)  is  not  on  the 
surface,  and  it  does  not  occur  to  me  what 
could  be  adduced  as  evidence  that  the  so- 
called  old  school  as  a  body  is  in  the  least 
disposed  even  to  admit  that  perhaps  similia  s 
claim  is  just. 

Each  of  you  may  have  heard  from  one  or 
another  so-called  old  school  physician  an  ex- 
pression of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be 
no  distinct  bodies  in  medicine — that  all  prop- 
erly qualified  physicians  should  belong  to  one 
body  and  fraternize  in  societies.  Such  ex- 
pressions on  the  part  of  individuals  are,  I 
think,  interesting  and  significant;  but  there 
can  be  no  live  question  regarding  fellowship 
of  homoeopathists  and  the  so-called  old  school 
in  a  common  society,  so  long  as  the  so-called 
old  school  as  a  body  is  unwilling  to  fraternize 
with  any  man  until  he  shall  have  pledged  him- 
self with  his  signature  or  by  word  of  mouth 
that  he  does  not  believe  in  or  intend  to  prac- 
tice homoeopathy,  or  shall  have  pledged  some- 
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thing  to  that  effect.  Membership  in  a  society 
cannot  make  or  unmake  a  homceopathist,  and 
I  take  it  that  no  kind  of  co-operation  between 
the  two  bodies  can  obtain  without  provision 
for  absolute  independence  or,  at  least,  free- 
dom in  all  thought  and  all  work  relating  to 
the  principle  siutilia.  If  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  existing  condition  of  things,  the  so- 
called  old  school  as  a  body,  having  constituted 
itself  an  agent  exceedingly  powerful  for  the 
crushing-out  of  homoeopathy  and  for  obstruc- 
tion to  its  progress,  is  still  exerting  itself 
to  accomplish  this  work  through  legislation, 
through  the  press  and  through  the  influence 
of  its  individual  members.  I  raise  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  so-called  old  school  is  pro- 
ceedine  in  this  matter  in  the  belief  that  the 
measures  it  adopts  are  calculated  to  subserve 
the  best  interests  of  mankind  and  of  the  medi- 
cal profession.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the 
so-called  old  school  as  a  body  will  make  the 
fact  known,  if  it  shall  at  any  time  have  come  to 
pass  that  they  want  the  co-operation  of  homoe- 
opathists  in  matters  aside  from  homoeopathy. 
If  you  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that 
homoeopathists  are  exclusive,  and  that  the  so- 
called  old  school  is  not,  please  consider  wheth- 
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er  your  views  upon  this  point  should  be  re- 
vised, or  perhaps  abandoned  and  replaced  by 
different  views. 

From  some  of  your  questions  I  infer  that 
perhaps  each  of  you  might  say  what  one  or 
another  of  you  has  said  to  me  regarding  him- 
self, viz.:  that  he  has  not  given  any  particular 
attention  to  the  subject  of  homoeopathy,  and 
feels  that  really  he  does  not  know  much  about 
it.  If  you  do  not  know  much  about  homoe- 
opathy, the  fact  is  not  surprising;  nor  would 
I  allude  to  it  in  any  reproachful  way :  your 
thought  and  studies  have  lain  in  other  direc- 
tions, and  I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  you 
have  in  the  subject  of  homoeopathy  an  inter- 
est such  as  the  circumstances  of  my  presence 
with  you  this  evening  imply.  The  bearing 
of  this  paragraph  is  upon  what  may  still  be  a 
question  in  your  minds,  viz.:  whether,  in  the 
present  state  of  opinion  regarding  homoeopa- 
thy, it  is  wise  to  exact  as  prerequisite  to  ad- 
mission into  societies  intended  not  only  for 
physicians  of  age  and  experience,  but  also  for 
physicians  who  have  just  received  their  de- 
grees, any  pledge  or  promise  which  could 
embarrass  one  in  determining  his  attitude 
toward  homoeopathy. 
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I  do  not  know  that  in  the  whole  contro- 
versy over  homoeopathy  there  has  developed 
anything    more  remarkable  than  the  propo- 
sition that  homoeopathists  should  retain    the 
idea  Jwmoeopathy,   and   annihilate   the    word 
JiotiicEopathist.      In    an    address    before    the 
Rhode  Island  Medical  Society,  in  1886,  upon 
''The  past,  present  and  future  Treatment  of 
Homoeopathy,  Eclecticism,  and  Kindred  Delu- 
sions which  may  hereafter  arise  in  the  Medi- 
cal Profession,"  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch  said: 
'  Let  members  of  either  of  these   sects  join 
'  our  State  Societies,  provided  they  prove  to 
'  the  State  Examiners  or  Censors  that  they 
'  have  studied  medicine  a  proper  leng-th  of 
'  time  and  are  able  to  pass  the  examination 
'  required  of  all  applicants  for  admission,  and 
'  provided  moreover  they  agree  to  cease  to 
'  call  themselves  by  any  peculiar  name  be- 
'  cause  they  desire   to  enroll  themselves  as 
'  members  of  our  time-honored  profession." 
I   cannot  think  that  the   least   iinprovement 
upon  the  present  state  of  affairs  would  be  ef- 
fected by  an  agreement  among  homoeopathists 
not  to  call  themselves  homoeopathists:  indeed, 
with  all  due  respect  to   those  who  think  oth- 
ervv^ise,  I  think  that  the  proposition  is  absurd. 
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The  words  hojnceopatky,  homoeopathic,  ho- 
inoeopathist  (or  honioeopatli)  occur,  as  matter 
of  course,  in  Dr.  Bowditch's  address,  in  your 
questions  to  me,  and  in  my  answers  to  you  : 
to  abolish  any  one  of  those  words,  were  such 
a  thing  possible,  would,  to  say  the  least, 
seriously  embarrass  both  homoeopathists  and 
the  so-called  old  school  in  advocating  their 
respective  views  regarding  the  claim  of  shn- 
ilia.  To  me  it  seems  probable  that  the  name 
homoeopathist  will  distinguish  those  who  be- 
lieve in  similia  from  those  who  do  not,  until 
a  time  when  similia  is  generally  recog- 
nized, and  when  physicians  are,  as  matter  of 
course,  homoeopathists:  after  such  time  the 
word  homoeopathist  would  perhaps  be  super- 
fluous. 

How  much  does  the  so-called  old  school 
practice  of  to-day  resemble  homoeopathy  ? 
I  do  not  propose  telling  you  that  the  so-called 
old  school  practitioners  sometimes  with  ipecac 
relieve  a  patient  of  vomiting,  and  sometimes 
wdth  jaborandi  relieve  him  of  sweating,  or  to 
search  out  various  instances  in  which  they 
use  medicines  which  are  more  or  less  homoe- 
opathic. What  I  do  propose  telling  you  is 
that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  such  practices  in 
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the  so-called  old  school  are  purely  and 
simply  empirical  and  in  no  recognition  what- 
ever of  similia.  Farquharson  says  of  ipe- 
cacuanha :  "A  most  remarkable  fact  in  the 
action  of  this  drug  is  its  power,  when  given 
in  small  doses,  of  checking  vomiting.  .  .  . 
At  present  this  must  be  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  enigmas  of  therapeutics.""^  Would 
it  not  be  reasonable  to  let  similia  play 
some  part  in  the  solution  of  this  particu- 
lar enigma?  I  could  easily  construct  from 
writings  upon  therapy  by  Brunton,  Ringer, 
Bartholow  and  various  representative  men  in 
the  so-called  old  school  many  an  enigma  to 
which  similia  would  seem  a  more  or  less 
satisfactory  answer;  but  I  do  not  know  from 
what  man  in  the  so-called  old  school  I  could 
cite  an  intimation  that  perhaps  similia  is 
what  we  homoeopathists  believe  it  to  be,  viz.: 
the  only  possible  law  of  cure — a  law  to  which 
should  be  accorded  a  place  of  command — the 
only  law  which  can  point  out  the  way  of 
progress  in  curative  medicine.  You  may 
frequently  hear  that  there  are   various   laws 


*  Farquharson's  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica,  second 
American  edition,  adapted  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  by  F. 
Woodbury,  M.  D.,  p.  291. 
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of  "cure" — that  similia  is  one  of  them,  and 
that  this  has  been  recognized  in  the  so-called 
old  school  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates. 
One  cannot  speak  of  various  laws  of  ''cure," 
if  by  ''cure^  he  means  so  definite  and  specific 
a  thing  as  we  this  evening  mean  by  cure. 
What  practical  effect  is  there  in  the  so-called 
old  school  of  any  belief  that  similia  is  even 
a  law  of  "cure"  ?  A  law  is  of  no  use  in  so 
far  as  it  is  merely  recognized  a  posteriori ; 
knowledge  of  a  law  becomes  useful  when  that 
law  is  recognized  as  a  priori  ground  for 
action.  Does  any  one  of  you  know  a  so- 
called  old  school  physician  who  ever  said  to 
himself:  in  my  treatmerd  of  this  patient  I 
shall  be  guided  by  similia,  oiie  of  the  laws  of 
''c2tre'f  My  belief  is  that  in  the  so-called  old 
school  as  a  body  there  is  no  practical,  useful 
recognition  whatever  of  similia  as  even  a 
law  of  "cure." 

You  may  hear  a  so-called  old  school 
physician  say  that  he  is  willing  to  use  a 
homoeopathic  medicine  on  sufficient  evidence 
that  it  is  useful.  To  base  practice  simply  on 
evidence  is  empiricism.  If  in  a  given  case 
I  prescribe  a  medicine,  simply  because  Hahne- 
mann or  Boenninghausen  or  some  one  else  at- 
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tributed  a  cure  to  the  same  medicine  in  like 
circumstances,  the  medicine  may  be  more  or 
less  homoeopathic  to  disease  as  manifested  in 
my  patient,  but  my  selection  of  it  is  purely 
empirical.  The  ideal  practice  of  homoeopa- 
thy involves  a  study  of  each  case  by  itself, 
and  in  each  case  a  prescription  under  guid- 
ance of  similia  as  law.  In  a  practice  of  sim- 
ply following"  precedents  there  can  be  no 
intelligent  progress  :  in  practice  under  guid- 
ance of  similia  there  may  be  endless  prog- 
ress. 

I  have  quoted  Farquharson  to  the  effect 
that  the  power  of  ipecac,  when  given  in  small 
doses,  of  "checking  vomitiiig'  must  at  pres- 
ent be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  enigmas  of 
therapeutics.  It  is  intrinsic  in  empiricism 
to  regard  benefit  derived  from  any  drug  in 
any  circumstances,  as  an  enigma.  When  one 
of  these  enigmas  is  correctly  solved,  future 
practice  based  upon  the  facts  which  correctly 
explain  the  enigma  is  not  empiricism,  for  it  is 
based  upon  a  priori  reason.  To  correctly 
explain  a  useful  practice  empirically  hit  upon 
may  be  of  use  as  an  inductive  generalization 
upon  which  other  practices  may  be  based, 
but    as    regards   the   particular   practice   ex- 
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plained  the  explanation  is  of  no  use  whatever. 
For  instance  :  if  one  accepts  a  posteriori  as 
facts,  that  quinine  is  ^'//rcurative  medicine  for 
malarial  patients,  and  that  mercury  is  the 
curative  medicine  for  syphilitic  patients, 
enough  said: — so  far  as  concerns  the  treat- 
ment of  these  patients,  if  one  knov^s  the  cura- 
tive medicines  for  them,  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence why  these  medicines  cure,  and  it  would 
be  merely  a  useless  accomplishment  to  be  able 
to  explain  why  they  cure.  It  is  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  since  cinchona  was  introduced 
into  Europe  as  of  use  in  practice  among  ma- 
larial patients;  how  long  before  that  it  had 
been  used  in  Peru  I  do  not  know :  it  is 
perhaps  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  that  in  Europe  mercury  has  been  re- 
garded as  of  use  in  practice  among  syphilitic 
patients,  and  it  is  said  that  syphilitic  patients 
were  treated  with  mercury  by  the  Malabar 
physicians  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.* 
Those  who  empirically  follow  the  practices 
cited  (with  cinchona  or  quinine,  and  with  mer- 
cury) are  to-day  more  or  less  interested  in 
attempts  to  solve  the  enigmas  to  which  these 

*  See    Stille's   Therapeutics  and   Materia  Medica,   fourth 
edition,  vol.  II.  p.  742. 
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bits  of  empiricism  have  respectively  given 
rise,  In  these  two  instances  is  conspicuously 
illustrated,  what  is  intrinsicly  true,  viz.:  that 
empiricism,  in  dealing  with  problems  of  thera- 
peutics, begins  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  string: 
it  regards  the  practice  of  medicine  as  an 
indttctive  science,  and  not  as  an  art  based 
upon  a  knowledge  of  subsidiary  sciences. 
To  settle  down  content  with  empiricism  is, 
I  believe,  to  become  a  dead-weight  to  all 
intelligent  efforts  at  improving  the  art  of 
practicing  medicine. 

I  wish  to  make  a  few  suggestions  which 
I  think  you  may  find  useful,  if  in  your  inves- 
tigation of  homoeopathy  you  are  approach- 
ing the  subject  by  observing  the  practice  of 
homoeopathists.  Much  of  that  practice  is 
palliative,  prophylactic,  etc.:  this  is  not  homoe- 
opathy, and  has  nothing  to  do  with  homoe- 
opathy. Furthermore,  in  our  efforts  at  cur- 
ative treatment  we  may  in  a  given  case  use 
as  homoeopathic  a  medicine  which  really  Is 
not  homoeopathic — this,  because  of  the  fact 
that  in  our  present  records  regarding  the 
science  of  Materia  Medica  Pura  there  doubt- 
less are  very  many  errors.  If,  for  instance,  I 
proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  in   every 
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particular  regarding  natrum  muriaticum  as  a 
pathogenetic  agent  the  records  are  correct, 
I  may  in  a  given  case  prescribe  as  homoe- 
opathic what  really  is  not  homoeopathic  at  all: 
it  seems  quite  possible  that  provers  have  at- 
tributed pathogenetic  properties  to  some 
substances  which  are  not  pathogenetic 
agents,  and  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  under- 
stand that  the  truth  of  similia  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  accuracy  of  provers.  When, 
in  your  investigation  of  the  principle,  homoe- 
opathy, you  scrutinize  the  practice  of  a  homoe- 
opathist  in  a  given  case,  you  will  do  well  to 
first  determine  whether  that  practice  is  in- 
tended as  homoeopathic  ;  and,  if  it  is  so  in- 
tended, to  next  determine,  by  a  study  of  dis- 
ease effects  manifested  in  the  patient  and  a 
study  of  drug  pathogenesy,  whether  the  prac- 
tice intended  as  homoeopathic  really  is  homoe- 
opathic; and,  if  it  really  is  homoeopathic,  to 
then  determine  in  what  degree  it  is  homoe- 
opathic. I  believe  that  homoeopathy  is  with- 
out flaw,  and  that  you  will  find  it  much  more 
profitable  to  study  homoeopathy  than  to  study 
homoeopathists. 
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THE  TREATMENT  OF  CRIMINALS.* 


Let  us  assume  that  the  only  broad  and 
general  result  at  which  society  can  legiti- 
mately aim  in  its  treatment  of  a  criminal  is 
reform  of  some  kind  either  in  society  or  in 
the  criminal.  It  will  be  found  that  this  as- 
sumption involves,  as  incidental,  the  protec- 
tion of  society. 

All  life  is  good  as  it  proceeds  from^  God, 
its  source:  that  needs  re-forming  which,  hav- 
ing been  perverted  by  man,  is  now  evil  in- 
stead of  good.  If  we  consider  evils  simply 
as  they  are  manifested  upon  the  most  exter- 
nal plane  of  life,  reform  is  effected  when  evils 
are  replaced  by  good  upon  that  plane.  In 
proportion  as  a  reform  is  effected  on  planes 
interior  to  this  most  superficial  one  its  nature 
partakes  of  radicalness:  it  is  entirely  radical 
only  when  it  is  effected  upon  all  the  planes  of 
life  below  that  inmost  one  into  which  life  flows 


*  The  term  regeneration   might  be  substituted  at  places  in 
this  paper  for  the  term  radical  reform  or  radical  reformation. 
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immediately  from  God.  As  types,  let  us  take 
on  the  one  hand  the  most  superficial  reform, 
and  on  the  other  hand  reform  more  or  less 
radical. 

There  is  a  ''society  for  suppression  of 
vice."  It  may  be  that  the  simple  suppression 
of  vice  is  not  its  sole  object,  but  its  name  is 
suggestive.  A  man  may,  of  course,  err 
through  ignorance  or  through  mistaken  judg- 
ment as  to  the  nature  of  his  deeds  and  the 
probable  effects  of  them  upon  himself  or 
others,  and  it  may  be  useful  to  prevent  these 
effects  by  suppression.  In  so  far  as  this 
man's  intentions  are  good,  that  is,  in  so  far 
as  his  will  is  to  do  what  is  right  and  best,  he 
does  not  sin;  and  it  is  certain  that  so  long  as 
his  will  remains  good  he  will  more  and  more 
see  his  error  and  shun  it,  and  that  thus  the 
question  of  suppression  will  become  less  and 
less  pertinent  to  the  case. 

To  apply  this  question  of  suppression  to 
cases  quite  different  from  the  last ; — can  the 
pure  and  simple  suppression  of  deeds  wicked 
in  that  they  have  their  root  in  a  love  of  evil 
be  useful,  and,  if  so,  in  what  way  ?  Let  such 
a  deed  be  that  of  a  criminal.  The  means  of 
suppressing  him    may   be    imprisonment;   it 
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may  be  threats  of  punishment — whatever  the 
means,  the  essential  of  such  suppression  is 
that  the  evil  in  his  will  is  prevented,  by  what 
bears  upon  him  from  without,  from  such  ex- 
ternal expression  as  would  be  natural  to  it. 
In  considering  whether  suppression  of  a  crim- 
inal can  be  useful  we  must  keep  in  view  his 
interests  and  those  of  society. 

And  first,  as  to  the  criminal:  The  sup- 
pression of  evils  in  his  external  life  is  a  direct 
means  to  his  reform  on  that  external  plane, 
but  on  that  plane  there  is  nothing  of  the  im- 
mortal man.  On  that  plane  he  may  be  ben- 
efited: being  no  longer  in  overt  act  what  he 
was  before,  he  may  gain  the  confidence  of 
men,  and  be  prospered  in  a  worldly  way, 
though  his  reform  be  confined  to  the  external 
plane  of  life.  His  reform  lacks  in  any  degree 
radicalness,  if  his  will  is  what  it  was  before 
his  wicked  deeds  were  suppressed.  Sup- 
pression may,  however,  be  indirectly  a  means 
to  his  radical  reform,  if  this  enforced  super- 
ficial reform  can  be  a  means  to  a  change  for 
the  better  in  his  will.  Can  it  be  ?  To  this 
question  the  answer  might  suggest  itself — 
yes,  an  abstinence  from  wicked  deeds  is  a 
condition  necessary  to  the  greatest  happiness 
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possible  to  man,  and  in  forcibly  withholding 
one  from  wicked  deeds  you  may  afford  him 
a  taste  of  that  happiness  which  will  lead  him 
to  a  love  of  shunning  evil.  Is  not  this  the 
expression  of  an  opinion  upon  which  many 
would-be  reform  measures  are  based,  but  an 
opinion  which  the  teachings  of  the  New- 
Church  show  to  be  incorrect  in  supposing- 
that,  by  being  forcibly  withheld  from  evil,  one 
can  be  afforded  an  experience  of  that  happi- 
ness which  accompanies  the  willing  shunning 
of  evil?  The  wickedness  of  a  deed  consists 
in  this — that  the  perpetrator,  knowing  what  is 
right  and  what  wrong,  prefers  to  do  wrong 
rather  than  right:  his  pleasure  -consists  in 
doing  wrong.  Wickedness  is  in  the  will 
itself,  which  cannot  be  forcibly  controlled  from 
without.  From  these  considerations  the  con- 
clusion is  that  imprisonment,  fear  of  punish- 
ment, or  any  other  means  of  forcibly  sup- 
pressing a  criminal  from  without  cannot  be 
directly  or  indirectly  a  means  to  his  in  any 
deo^ree  radical  reformation. 

So  far  then  as  such  suppression  effects  a 
reform  in  the  criminal,  it  is  simply  on  an  ex- 
ternal plane  of  life.  The  reform  in  society 
too,  thus    effected,  is  confined  to  that  same 
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plane:  it  may  consist  in  the  greater  security 
with  which  life  and  property  are  held,  or  the 
greater  freedom  to  enjoy  the  various  condi- 
tions necessary  to  life  in  this  world. 

Now  comes  the  question  whether  the 
forcible  suppression  from  without  of  evil  deeds 
in  his  exterior  life  does  harm  to  the  criminal's 
interiors.      Swedenborg  says:  — 

"  If  man  had  not  full  liberty  he  not  only  could 
not  be  saved,  but  would  even  utterly  perish.  Hear 
now  the  reason:  Every  man  by  birth  is  in  evils,  cf 
many  kinds.  These  evils  are  in  his  will;  and  what 
is  in  his  will  is  loved;  for  what  a  man  inwardly  wills 
he  loves,  and  what  he  loves  he  wills.  And  the  love 
of  the  will  flows  into  the  understanding,  and  there 
causes  its  delight  to  be  felt.  From  thence  it  comes 
into  the  thoughts,  and  also  into  the  intentions.  If 
therefore  a  man  were  not  permitted  to  think  accord- 
ing to  the  love  of  his  will,  which  is  from  inheritance 
in  him,  that  love  would  remain  shut  in,  and  would 
never  come  to  the  man's  sight;  and  the  love  of  evil 
not  apparent  is  as  an  enemy  in  ambush,  as  puru- 
lent matter  in  an  ulcer,  as  poison  in  the  blood,  and 
corruption  in  the  breast,  which  if  kept  confined  lead 
to  dissolution.  But  on  the  other  hand  when  a  man 
is  permitted  to  meditate  the  evils  of  his  life's  love, 
even  to  intention,  they  may  be  healed  by  spiritual 
means,  as  diseases  are  by  natural  means." 

"The  Lord  might  heal  the  understanding  in 
every  man,    and   thus   cause    him   not   to   meditate 
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evils  but  goods.  This  he  might  do  by  various  fears, 
by  miracles,  by  converse  with  the  departed,  and  by 
visions  and  dreams.  But  to  heal  the  understanding 
only,  is  merely  to  heal  the  man  outwardly;  for  the 
understanding  with  its  thought  is  the  external  of 
man's  life,  and  the  internal  of  his  life  is  the  will 
with  its  affection.  The  healing  of  the  understand- 
ing only  would  therefore  be  like  a  palliative  cure, 
whereby  the  interior  malignity,  shut  in  and  pre- 
vented from  coming  out,  would  consume  first  the 
neighboring  and  afterward  the  remoter  parts,  until 
the  whole  were  mortified.  It  is  the  will  itself  that 
is  to  be  healed, —  not  by  influx  of  the  understanding 
into  it,  for  that  does  not  take  place,  but  by  instruc- 
tion and  exhortation  by  the  understanding.  If  only 
the  understanding  were  healed  man  would  become 
as  a  dead  body  embalmed,  or  covered  over  with 
fragrant  spices  and  with  roses;  which  soon  would 
so  absorb  the  fetid  odor  of  the  body,  that  they  could 
not  be  applied  to  the  nostrils  of  any  one.  So  would 
it  be  with  heavenly  truths  in  the  understanding  if 
the  evil  love  of  the  will  were  obstructed." — D.  P., 
281,  282. 

In  these  passages  Swedenborg  is  speak- 
ing of  interiors,  for  in  the  first  he  says, 
'*when  a  man  is  permitted  to  meditate  on 
the  evils  of  his  love,  even  to  intention,  they 
may  be  healed,"  and  in  this  same  number  he 
says : — 

"It  is  well  known  that  a  man  is  in   full  liberty 
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to  think  and  will,  but  not  in  full  liberty  to  speak 
and  act  whatever  he  thinks  and  wills:  for  he  may 
think  as  an  Atheist,  deny  God,  and  blaspheme  the 
holy  things  of  the  Word  and  the  Church;  he  may 
even  desire  in  word  and  deed  utterly  to  destroy 
them;  but  this  is  prevented  by  civil,  moral,  and 
ecclesiastical  laws;  and  he  therefore  inwardly  cher- 
ishes such  impious  and  wicked  desires  by  thinking 
and  wishing,  and  also  intending  them,  but  not  by 
doing  them." 

Is  not  one  lesson  which  these  quota- 
tions teach  in  respect  to  the  suppression 
of  evils  in  the  external  life  of  a  criminal, 
this :  that  such  obstruction  to  the  outflow 
of  evils  from  the  interiors  as  could  harm 
the  interiors  could  be  effected  only  by 
externals  radically  good,  and  that  these 
cannot  be  forced  upon  one  from  without? 
Acts  seemingly  good  to  which  one  is 
forced  may  be  really  bad,  and  are  bad 
if  that  which  inmostly  pervades  them  is 
bad  :  the  interior  determines  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  exterior.  So  far  as  any 
apparently  good  exterior  is  forced  from 
without  upon  one  where  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  his  interior  would  be  bad,  thereby  is 
determined  only  that  the  external  deed  into 
which  an  interior  evil   flows  shall   be  appar- 
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ently  good  instead  of  evidently  bad.     In  D. 
P.,  296,  Swedenborg  says: — 

"  Now  as  all  that  a  wicked  man  wills  and  thinks 
is  of  permission,  it  may  be  asked,  How  then  is  the 
Divine  Providence  therein,  which  is  said  to  be  in 
the  most  minute  particulars  with  every  man,  the 
wicked  as  well  as  the  good  ?  I  answer,  In  this  re- 
spect, that  it  continually  permits  for  a  certain  end, 
permitting  such  things  as  are  conducive  to  that  end, 
and  no  others;  and  that  it  continually  examines, 
separates,  and  purifies  the  evils  which  issue  forth 
by  permission,  putting  off  and  removing  by  un- 
known ways  such  as  are  not  consistent  with  the  end 
proposed.  These  things  are  done  principally  in  a 
man's  interior  will,  and  from  it  in  his  interior 
thought." 

Besides  the  *' unknown  ways  "  by  which 
Providence  may  put  off  and  remove  evils 
from  the  interiors,  externals  which  are  appar- 
ently good  may  afford  channels  for  the  dis- 
charge of  such  interior  evils.  From  these 
considerations  the  conclusion  is  suggested 
that  in  regard  to  a  particular  evil  a  criminal 
is  not  interiorly  harmed  by  having  that  which 
would  be  its  natural  external  expression  re- 
placed by  an  external  apparently  good. 

Another  lesson  taught  by  the  quotations 
first  made  is,  that  so  far  as  evils  do  find  ex- 
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ternal  expression  the  wrong-doer  and  each 
beholder  should  learn  therefrom  what  is  the 
true  nature  of  his  own  interiors,  which  are 
more  or  less  similar  to  those  thus  manifested. 
Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  criminal 
only  in  respect  to  his  evils,  and  have  seen  no 
means  to  his  radical  reformation,  other  than 
instruction  as  to  what  his  evils  are  and  what 
is  their  nature,  and  exhortation  to  willingly 
shun  them.  From  another  point  of  view  we 
may  see  that  in  him  there  is  something  which 
is  not  evil — we  may,  indeed,  at  this  point 
altogether  lose  sight  of  what  was  before  oc- 
cupying our  whole  attention,  namely,  the 
specific  evil  which  it  was  proposed  to  sup- 
press in  this  particular  offender.  At  this 
second  point  of  view,  from  which  the  remains 
of  good  in  him  are  looked  at,  what  means  to 
his  reform  suggest  themselves  ?  Obviously, 
such  as  afford  ground  in  which  these  remains 
may  be  cultivated,  that  is,  useful  employment 
for  his  brains  or  his  hands  or  both.  So  far 
as  this  effects  in  him  simply  a  diversion  from 
that  particular  evil  the  outgrowth  of  which 
has  constituted  him  a  criminal,  it  cannot  be 
a  means  to  his  radical  reformation  from  it, 
for    essentials    to    such    reformation  are    the 
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offender's  recognition  of  his  evil  and  a  desire 
on  his  part  to  shun  it  ;  but  as  in  useful  em- 
ployment that  in  the  criminal  may  be  culti- 
vated which  is  still  unperverted  good  and  has 
its  source  in  the  Divine  Goodness,  may  we 
not  hope  to  afford  in  such  employment  means 
which  may  lead  indirectly  to  his  radical  re- 
form from  that  particular  evil  which  is  at  the 
root  of  his  criminality  ?  Man  interiorly  is  a 
combination  of  goods  and  evils,  but  he  is 
also  a  unit.  In  the  process  of  reformation  in 
any  degree  radical  from  one  evil,  is  he  not 
brought  more  and  more  interiorly  into  asso- 
ciation with  angels  whose  influence  will  be 
towards  his  reform  from  every  evil,  and  is  not 
his  hold  strengthened  upon  that  Power,  in 
which  only  he  can  overcome  any  evil.  For 
the  sake  of  what  is  said  as  to  the  connection 
of  various  evils  the  following  quotation  is 
made  from  the  A.  C,  9336  : — 

"  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  former  life,  which 
is  of  hell,  must  be  altogether  destroyed,  that  is, 
evils  and  falses  must  be  removed,  to  the  intent  that 
new  life,  which  is  the  life  of  heaven,  may  be  im- 
planted. See  n.  4551,  4552,  4839,  6068.  This  can- 
not in  any  wise  be  done  hastily  ;  for  every  evil, 
being  inrooted  with  its  falses,  has  connection  with 
all  evils  and  their  falses  ;  and  such  evils  and  falses 
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are  innumerable,  and  their  connection  is  so  mani- 
fold that  it  cannot  be  comprehended,  not  even  by 
the  angels,  but  only  by  the  Lord;  hence  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  life  of  hell  with  man  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed suddenly,  for  if  suddenly,  he  would  alto- 
gether expire;  and  that  neither  can  the  life  of  heaven 
be  implanted  suddenly,  for  if  suddenly,  he  would 
also  expire." 

The  usefulness  to  criminals  of  employ- 
ment as  a  means  to  radical  reformation  will 
vary  with  the  willingness  with  which  they 
work,  and  the  motives  by  which  they  are 
prompted.  The  advantage  to  society  on  an 
exterior  plane  of  having  them  employed  is 
obvious.  On  interior  planes  society  shares 
with  the  criminal  the  benefit  of  his  in  any 
degree  radical  reformation. 

Principles,  an  outline  of  which  has  here 
been  attempted,  have  at  this  day  gained  some 
recognition,  and  some  practical  application 
of  them  has  been  made  in  the  treatment  of 
criminals.  That  further  attention  should  be 
given  them  is  well,  but  we  must  not  overlook 
the  practical  difficulties  to  be  met  with  in 
the  application  of  them.  Preeminent  among 
these  difficulties  is  the  fact  that  any  means  to 
the  radical  reformation  of  a  criminal  must 
entirely  fail  to  accomplish   such   reformation, 
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unless  the  criminal  co-operates.  This  diffi- 
culty is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  and  just  so  long  as  crimes  are  com- 
mitted, just  so  long  should  it  be  recognized 
and  faced  when  means  to  the  radical  reforma- 
tion of  criminals  are  discussed.  So  great  is 
this  difficulty  that  frequently  the  only  course 
which  seems  practicable  is  to  aim  directly  at 
superficial  reform  and  to  leave  out  of  consid- 
eration  the  question  of  radical  reform. 

We  have  kept  in  mind  that  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a  criminal  are  concerned  the  inter- 
ests both  of  society  and  of  the  criminal  him- 
self. ,  In  that  society  is  a  greater  man  than 
the  criminal  it  is  important  that  its  interests 
should  take  precedence  of  his  when  the  only 
course  practicable  is  to  sacrifice  the  one  to 
the  other.  Another  ground  on  which  it  is 
right  to  consider  the  interests  of  society 
before  those  of  the  criminal  may  be  that 
society  is  better  than  he. 

When,  to  some  end  less  high  than  radi- 
cal reformation,  society  deprives  a  criminal 
of  his  freedom,  it  should  still  deal  with  him 
in  a  spirit  free  from  personal  hatred  and  from 
revenge  ;  and  should  remember  that  its  own 
highest  imaginable  interests  are  identical  with 
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those  of  the  criminal,  and  could  be  subserved 
only  in  his  radical  reformation. 

An  important  branch  of  our  subject  is 
the  question  of  capital  punishment.  So  far 
as  concerns  the  criminal's  interests,  such 
punishment  implies  complete  despair  of  his 
reformation  superficial  or  radical :  it  entirely 
ignores  the  existence  in  him  of  any  good, 
and  we  believe  that  something  of  good  re- 
mains in  every  man  so  long  as  he  is  in  this 
world :  it  entirely  ignores  the  possibility  of 
his  being  reformed,  and  we  believe  that  the 
possibility  of  even  radical  reformation  exists 
for  every  man  so  long  as  he  is  in  this  world  : 
it  implies  that  men  are  competent  to  decide 
at  what  time  and  in  what  way  this  human 
being  should  pass  from  this  into  the  spiritual 
world  :  it  involves,  does  it  not,  the  usurpation 
by  society  of  a  prerogative  belonging  to 
God. 

To  the  argument  that  life  is  a  gift  from 
God,  and  should,  therefore,  not  be  taken  by 
man  from  man,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  free- 
dom too  is  a  gift  from  God.  Still,  when 
society  has  taken  one's  freedom,  it  can  re- 
store it  to  him  if  it  becomes  best  so  to  do : 
his  life  it  can  never  restore.     Have  not  the 
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teachings  of  the  New- Church,  as  to  the  effect 
of  passing-  from  this  into  the  spiritual  world 
upon  man's  ability  to  be  reformed,  a  bearing 
which  has  not  been  sufficiently  recognized 
upon  this  question  of  capital  punishment  ? 

Capital  punishment  is  an  evil  which  has 
been  permitted  because  of  the  evil  state  in 
which  the  world  has  been.  A  proper  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  condition  which  justified 
it  has  not  been  outgrown. 
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In  the  N ew-Chtc7'ch  Repository,  for  No- 
vember, 1850,  there  appeared  a  paper  by 
Mr.  DeCharms  entitled  ''Have  the  Principles 
of  Homoeopathy  an  Affinity  with  the  Doc- 
trines of  the  New  Church  ?"  A  further  study 
of  Mr.  DeCharms's  theory  would  be  useful, 
and  I  offer  a  few  considerations  which  the 
reading-  of  it  has  brought  to  mind.  Before 
touching  upon  his  theories,  let  us  consider 
briefly  the  mission  of  the  New-Church  to  the 
world  of  science. 

Natural  science  deals  primarily  with  such 
facts  of  the  material  world  as  may  be  discov- 
ered and  accepted  independently  of  revealed 
truth,  with  which  they  may  either  appear  to 
conflict  or  appear  to  harmonize.  Revelation,  on 
the  other  hand,  teaches  primarily  about  God 
and  facts  of  the  immaterial  world  :  these  facts 
may  be   accepted  independently  of  scientific 

*  In  this  paper  by  science  I  mean  nidnctive  science. 
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truth,  with  which  they  may  either  appear  to  con- 
flict or  appear  to  harmonize.  Before  it  can  be 
perceived  as  fully  established,  truth  revealed  or 
truth  scientific  must  be  evidenced  on  its  own 
plane  :  when  it  is  sufficiently  evidenced  on 
that  plane,  a  question  of  minor  importance  is 
whether  facts  on  the  other  plane  appear  to 
agree  with  it  or  appear  to  conflict  with  it.  We 
may  rest  assured  that  there  can  be  no  real 
conflict  between  revealed  truth  and  scientific 
fact:  either  is  fixed  and  unalterable,  and  when 
they  appear  to  conflict  it  is  because  of  man's 
imperfect  view  of  one  or  both. 

The  complete  study  of  any  subject  what- 
ever would  imply  a  consideration  of  causes  in 
the  immaterial  world  and  effects  in  the  ma- 
terial world.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  legiti- 
mate to  look  to  science  for  confirmation  of 
revealed  truth,  or  to  revealed  truth  for  aid  to 
science.  When,  however,  either  of  these 
things  is  done,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  an  inference  on  one  plane,  drawn  from 
facts  on  the  other,  should  not  be  regarded  as 
established  truth  until  sufficiently  evidenced 
on  its  own  plane.  The  obligation  in  this 
matter  is  reciprocal.  On  the  one  hand,  dis- 
torted views  of  scientific  facts  and  inference 
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from  them  may  lead  to  most  erroneous  no- 
tions in  reofard  to  those  facts  with  which 
Revelation  primarily  deals  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  distorted  views  of  Revelation  and  in- 
ference from  them  may  lead  us  to  expect 
what  scientific  investigation  will  prove  is  not 
true. 

The  following  are  two  ways  in  which 
New-Church  principles  may  be  brought  to  a 
study  in  science  : — 

First:  These  principles  may  afford  a  reas- 
onable explanation  of  a  fact  incontrovertibly 
established  by  science  ;  as,  for  instance,  of 
the  scientific  fact  of  the  material  universe,  of 
animals,  plants,  minerals,  and  their  qualities, 
of  the  scientific  fact  of  gravitation,  etc.  In 
such  facts  already  established  by  science,  the 
New-Church  finds  abundant  confirmation  of 
its  principles,  but  in  explaining  facts  already 
scientifically  established,  the  New -Church 
aids  science,  as  such,  only  indirectly  if  at  all. 

Second:  New-Church  principles  may  be 
brought  to  bear  in  a  study  of  what  are  still 
questions  in  science.  It  is  perfectly  proper 
to  look  at  these  questions  from  the  stand- 
point of  New-Church  principles,  and  infer 
what  will  probably  be  the  answer  in  science 
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to  them.  Science  will  not,  and  ought  not  to, 
accept  such  inference  as  final ;  if,  however,  it 
is  offered  not  as  fact  but  as  probability,  to  be 
held  in  abeyance  until  scientifically  demon-  • 
strated,  she  can  offer  no  reasonable  objection 
to  it,  unless  she  can  show  that  the  premises 
of  the  deduction  are  unreasonable  or  that 
the  steps  to  the  conclusion  are  illogical.  It 
has  seemed  to  me  that  this  second  way  is 
that  in  which,  for  the  present,  New-Church 
principles  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
subject  of  homoeopathy. 

If  I  understand  Mr.  DeCharms's  theory, 
it  is  that  a  similar  (which  is  always  a  poison) 
cures  in  one  of  two  ways: — 

First:  by  ''derivation,"  in  which  case  the 
similar  poison  or  its  effect  in  man's  body 
offers  to  evil  spirits,  who  are  the  essence  of 
disease,  a  continent  more  ultimate  than  the 
diseased  tissues  into  which  they  are  flowing, 
and  that  the  spirits,  preferring  this  more 
ultimate  continent,  flee  from  the  diseased 
tissues  into  it,  and  in  it  are  cast  off     Or, 

Second:  by  ''elevation,"  in  which  case 
the  similar  poison  offers  a  continent  for  evil 
spirits  less  base  than  those  constituting  the 
essence  of  the  disease  ;  and  that,  these  less 
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evil  Spirits  seeking  this  continent  through 
the  diseased  tissues,  the  baser  spirits  give 
place  to  them. 

To  science  a  law  of  nature  is  that  prin- 
ciple, always  one  and  the  same,  by  reason  of 
which  like  causes  lead  to  like  effects.  Now, 
there  is  no  reason  why,  viewed  from  a  higher 
plane  than  that  of  science,  two  or  more  prin- 
ciples may  not  be  recognized  as  component 
parts  of  what  science  looks  upon  as  one  law. 
Should  Mr.  DeCharms's  theories  be  confirmed 
both  rationally  by  further  study  of  them  in 
the  light  of  New-Church  principles,  and  sci- 
entifically, by  further  experience  on  the  plane 
of  science,  the  result  would  be  that  similia 
similibus  curanttir  would  be  split  into  two 
component  parts  —  the  law  of  "derivation" 
and  the  law  of  "elevation." 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  just 
what  the  cure  is  which  we  endeavor  to  effect 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  similar. 
Bodily  diseases  correspond  with  spiritual  evils. 
In  speaking  of  Mr.  DeCharms's  theories  I 
shall  use  cztre  as  corresponding  with  spiritual 
regeneration,  and  shall  say  why  I  think  that 
neither  of  his  theories  affords  a  satisfactory 
basis  for  practice  which  we  intend  as  curative. 
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Theory  of  elevation.  In  stating  his  the- 
ory of  elevation,  Mr.  DeCharms  says  : 

"  But  there  may  be  a  cure  of  disease  by  the 
Lord's  elevation  of  the  activities  of  man's  Hfe  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  plane.  Hence,  in  the  cure  of  a 
mineral  poison  by  a  vegetable  one,  or  of  a  vegetable 
poison  by  an  animal  one,  there  is,  probably,  a  qui- 
escence of  the  activity  of  the  more  infernal  spirits 
in  the  more  ultimate  poison,  produced  by  the  influx 
of  a  less  inveterately  evil  class  into  the  more  inti- 
mate poison — on  the  principle  that  when  the  Lord 
cannot  save  a  man  from  hell,  He  gently  draws  him 
from  the  lowest,  or  a  lower,  to  a  milder  degree  of 
the  infernal  regions.  Or  a  cure  is  effected  by  raising 
the  diseased  action  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  dis- 
crete degree  in  the  same  plane.  In  this  case  evil  is 
deprived  of  its  chief  power,  which  always  lies  in 
activity  in  ultimates. " 

This,  I  think,  should  not  be  offered  as  a 
theory  upon  which  to  base  practice  intended 
as  curative.  The  end  sought  in  practice 
based  upon  this  theory  would  be  something 
useful  but  quite  distinct  from  cure  the  corres- 
pondent of  regeneration;  it  w^ould  be  some- 
thing corresponding  with  that  amelioration  for 
which  there  is  provision  when  one  will  not  be 
regenerated.  This  amelioration  maybe  pre- 
paratory to  regeneration,  but  is  not  itself 
regeneration. 
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Theory  of  derivation.  To  recognize  his 
evils,  confessing-  them  as  sins,  and  in  strength 
from  the  Lord  to  resist  them,  is  the  whole  of 
man's  part  in  regeneration  —  the  remission  of 
sins  is  the  Lord's  work.  As  analogous  to 
this  truth  may,  I  think,  be  interpreted  the 
maxim  among  homoeopathists,  that  curative 
treatment  is  a  treatment  of  patients  and  not 
of  diseases.  I  think  it  is  fatal  to  Mr.  De- 
Charms's  theory  of  derivation,  as  one  upon 
which  to  base  treatment  intended  as  curative, 
that  it  regards  the  removal  of  spirits,  who  are 
the  essence  of  disease,  as  that  to  which  man 
should  directly  address  his  efforts  toward 
cure.  That  homoeopathic  poisons  should  be 
used  as  instruments  of  cure  (analogous  to 
regeneration)  is,  I  think,  true;  but  man's 
part  in  so  using  them  should,  I  think,  be 
analogous  to  confession  and  resistance,  not 
to  remission.  The  entrance  of  the  devils 
into  the  swine,  to  which  Mr.  DeCharms  al- 
ludes in  illustration  of  his  theory  of  derivation, 
pictures  not  confession  and  resistance,  but 
remission.  The  removal  of  sins,  wliich  is 
called  remission,  ''  may  be  compared  with  the 
legion  of  devils  permitted  by  the  Lord  to 
enter    into    the    herd    of  swine,   which  were 
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afterwards  drowned  in  the  sea.  The  sea, 
when  mentioned  in  this  and  other  passages 
of  the  Word,  signifies  hell."     (T.  C.  R.  614.) 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  above  criti- 
cism the  word  cure  is  used  with,  perhaps,  its 
most  restricted  meaning  —  as  corresponding 
with  regeneration.  Mr.  DeCharms  did  not 
define  with  just  what  meaning  he  used  cure; 
and  should  the  criticism  appear  well-founded, 
it  does  not  follow  that  each  of  Mr.  DeCharms's 
theories  may  not  afford  a  satisfactory  basis 
for  practice  intended  as  useful,  though  not, 
in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  word,  curative. 

At  various  places  in  his  paper  Mr.  De- 
Charms  uses  as  facts  what  I  think  would 
have  been  more  safely  used  as  theories. 


